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A STUbT OF THE EFFECTS OF 10CUS, OF CONTROL AND 

STYLE OF REMEDIAL READING INSTRUCTION ON 

(A) READING IMPROVEMENT, (8) ATTITUDES TOWARD ✓ 

READING, AND (C) ATTITUDES TOWARD STYLE OF 

REMEDIAL READING INSTRUCTION * 

Acmenbach, John Arthur. Eo D University of Southern California, t 

1981 Chairman: Professor M. David Merrill 

„ j Purpose* The purpose of this investigation was to examine the * 
+ effects of Joe us of control (internal vs. external) arxltype of remedial t 
reading instruction (tutorial vs. non-directive) on*(a) reading 
improvement, (b) attitudes toward reading, and (c) attitudes toward s 
style of reading instruction. 

Methodology. Students enrolled in six different seventh and eighth 
grade English classes in one of the Department of Defense 
Dependent Schools (DO0DS) in West Germany took the Nelson 
Reeding Test Woodcock Reading Mastery Test Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire (IARO), and DODDS 
Attitudes Toward Reading Survey, Three a I asses were randomly 
assigned the METRA tutorial- reading program and three classes a 
non-directive reading program designed by the investigates Twenty 
, < students reading below grade level from each program were mate hed 
on the basts of sex, race, grade level, reading ability, and locus of 
cdntroi. Each class theft participated m its respective semester-long 
**ang P/oyram. Students were posttested with the Nelson, 
r^Sf^w? 0 ? 05 Surv9Y ' " emmCf * attitude Toward Any Practice 
^Acnenoach %A W emal ol the Program Data were analyzed 
* t through analysis pf variance. 

S^** ^ndhga^) No significant interactions between type of 

tn^T/^^ ram were found for readin 0 improvement or attitudes 
°* (b) **«coona] program.^) All groups * 

XS^PJf**' (3) Tuto '*,«'oupa improved significant more 
* S?h^ .22 0rOUpS °" W°°dcock (p < 01) (4) internal 
^i^ 9 ^, Pr !!f t SCOreS than external * on the Nelson <p < 05) / 
mn£T* "L™* ,avora *> ( «attrtudes toward reading onYhe 7 

emSaS fn Z^^T* 1 * ° n th€ pretest «P < 01 ): « Students 
^? ^ non '*rective program viewed it more favorably on the 

!£K£ PPr * iSa * ^ < ? 5) than dKj students ,n the tutonaf 

,nt^.^^°ot (1> T* na L U ? 01 ,nstruct, °™' Programs from *h,ch 
J?? - * J 1- externals wouW benefit most was not established 
(2) Significant interaction effects could have been submerged m the * - 
SSn^'^J^^ Programs or lost to the effects ofgn tent 

/ scores me METRA fcitotfal program is widely effective (4) As 

awdwe by Nelson and DODDS Survey scores, internals- who are 
hypothesized to possess superior academic skills-appear to do better 
man externals on paper- and -pencil evaluations. (5) Since readino 
gam did not match the favor with which students viewetfthe non 
oVective program, what students liked best did not necessary help 
them most. 4 '» * * 

RacornmendJtions (1) <This investigation should be replicated 
with one major modification: the two instruction aJ programs should 
consist of the same content (2) The METRA tutorial program should 
be more widely adopted in middle schools. (3) Educators should 
recognize that middle school stents showing a preferencafor an 
internal locus of control are likely to perform better on paper* and- 
pencil evaluations than are students showing a preference fc an 
• external locus of control (6) Educators should recognize that those 
reading programs in which students show the greatest favor are not 
necessarily helping them reap the greatest achievement gains. 

ORAL, WRITTEN, AND READ SYNTAX OF FORTY SIX 
LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN Order No. 812037* - 

' SjT^' CA *?? ™ ompson - *M University of North Dakota, ' 
1381 184pp Adviser. Professor Myrna CXson * ' 

"vestigation of the relationships among oral language, written 

SEEL'? T?"* T * fo,,ow,rtQ Q^tions^re^nv^tjated . 
^^%^* TU ? tUr6S charac terize the oral and written 
E2£2L of ^ ty s,x tearrvng disabled children? What is the ' 
KS^STlS t^rr th6 s * uclure * ^ ,n"the oral and wntten 
iEJ!SL ^ 0f1y f x w h« is the relationship between 

g> -tage? ^ me analysis system described by Dever (1978) Useful for 
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the purpose of analyzing the syntax of oral language, wntten 
\ language, and reading errors of school-aged, learning -disabled* 
students? % . 

Procedure* Subjects for the study were forty-six learning disabled 
•hikJren tn grades two through eight e 

This study was exploratory in nature, designed to describe the 
syntactical structures characteristic of the oral and wntten language 
ol the subjects and to examine the relationships between the two" 
language forms Jn addition, oral reading samples were analyzed and 
comparisons were made among reading errors and oral and written ' 
language use The languageanalysis system described by Dever 
(1978) was the basis of the present analysis. Modification suggested 
by Heintz (1979) and Rubbelke 4 (i979) were implemented. In addition, 
certain methods described by Loban (1976) were incorporated into 
the analysis. 

Results. For all subject groups, both the oral and wntten language 
was typified by the use of the following noun phrase constituents: • 
determine^ including possessive, indefinite article, and definite 
article fillers; and head nouns including pronouns and common 
nouns. 

All subject groups used the following verb phrase constituents in 
their oral and wntten language samples present tense, continuum, 
and transitive headrverbs. ' ' 

AH subject groups used prepositional phases m both their oral and 
written language samples. 

As grade level increased, thenumber of different types of 
constitutents used to fill a particular structural slot increased for both 
'oral and*wntten language However, the variety of constituents 
present in the written language of the subjects did not equal that of 
the oraUanguage at any level This finding is indicative of the greater 
structural variety of the oral language as compared to the written 
language for the forty-six subjects of the present study 

Generally, quantitative analyses did not consistently reveal 
Significant relationships among oral and written' language structures.' 
However, qualitative analyses involving the identification of the 
profiles of structural constituents presented by the subjects was * 
useful in making comparisons between the oral and wntten language, 
of subjects at me various grade levels and across the various grade 
levels * 

The errors, produced by the subjects during oral reading were not 
systematically related to the frequency of occurrence of tfte 
structures selected for analysts of the present study . 



' DECODING OF MULTISYLUBIOWORDS BY SKILL 
DEFICIENT FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADE STUDENTS 

Order No. 83 26082 
t AacHen, Anita Louise, Ph 0 University of Washington, 198lN329pp. 
Chairperson: Or. Sosephy Jenkins 

This experimental study examined alternative approaches to 
~ teaching children to decode words. Forty*eight reading deficient 4th 
and 5th graders were assigned to four conditions. Preskill Training. 
Preskill + Strategy Training; Preskill + Build-up Word- Practice, and 
Monosyllabic Training Studentsln the Preskill Training condition 
received 9 days of instruction on eighf preskills derived from a text- 
based task analysis of multisyllabic word reading followed by 9 days 
of monosyflabtc word - reading Preskill + Strategj^Training consisted 
of Preskill Training followed by 9 days of instructpn on a strategy for 
segmenting and decoding longer Words. Training in the Preskill ♦ 
Butfd-up Word Practice condition was simitar, however, no strategy" 
for segmenting words was introduced. Instead, the subjects read 
words with the word parts indicated by the Instructor. In the final 
condition, Monosyllabic Training, 16 days of training were given on 
reading regular and irregularsingJe syllable words m context aod in 
isolation. Highly structured, direct instruction was used inall 
conditions " < 

The mean scores for the three intervention groups receiving 
v training related to multisyllabic word reading were significantly higher'/ 
on all o utcome measures than those obtained by the Monosyllabic 
Training group. The experimental procedures were effective in 
improving the decoding skills of reading deficient 4th and 5th graders. 
The mean scores for the two groups receiving Preskill Training with . % 
additional practice in decoding multisyflat>ic words (Strategy Training 
or Build-up Word Practice) were significantly Higher than those 
obtained by tr^aPreskHi Training group. Thotigh the Preskill Tracing 
increased the ability of subjects to read longer words, it was not* 
sufficient to gain a high level of decoding performance Though the 
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means for the Presto* ♦ Strategy subjects w#fe higher t 
obtained by the Pre** 4 Buildup Word Practice sub 
comparison was only significant for two of the outcoflfe meashres 
Both treatmenta were very effective in increasing m/tisyllapicWd 
reading skiffs with any differential effects) 



lilE EFFECTS QF SENTENCE-COMBINING PRACTICE ON 
THE SYNTACTIC MATURITY, QUALITY OF WRITING, AND 
, READING COMPR£HENSI0\ OF A SELECT GROUP OFC 
COLLEGE STUDENTS IN REMEDIAL ENGLISH IN 
SOUTHEAST GEORGIA v * • Order No. 81201Q? 

AtMBaccHT, 8kEM)A Gale. PuD Georgia Stat? University • College of 
Education, 198L 173pp, # 

gyoye The purpose pf this study was to determine the effects 0/ 
grammar- free, open sentence-combinrng practice on the syntactic matunty, 
overall quality of waung. reading rate, and comprehension of junior college 
freshmen enrolled in remedial composition courses for approximately 
- eleven weeks. 

Methods and Procedures, Two college remedial composition classes 6f 
21 studf nts each were 1 the control and experimental groups for the study 
The independent variable consisted oCplahned instructional units designed 
to jeach students in both groups to write acceptable expository essays. In * 
addition to these instructional units, the experimental group recened 
weekly for eleven weeks an^ddiuonal 90 minute treatment consisting of 
open sentence-combining practice. The Dependent \ anables were: 
(A) three factors of syntactic matunt), measured by a controlled stimulus: 
words per T-urut, words per clause, and clauses per T-umt: (B) quality of 
writing at draft and edited stages, evaluated hohstically by trained raters 
using an analytic scale: (Q post test reading comprehension scores, 
measured by standardized and Ooze teag (D) posjtest reading rate scores, 
obtained from a standardized subtest * t s 

At pre"- and post-test penods, students were given a thirty-two sentence 
controlled stimulus passage M Aluminum r and were told to make it better 
Three factors of syntactic matunty were calculated, providing mean T-umt 
and clause length and mean clauses per T- u nit 
r m Quality of writing was evaluated using pre- and postdraftr and edited 
apository essays. Students wrote for sixty minutes on an assigned topic 
wi*ch was collected and became the rough draft. The essays were retnrned 
tik »«2<ky wth instructions given to the students to improve their essays 
The sewid essa> became the edited writing. The four pieces of writing 
were evaluated b» three trained raters 

Reading rate andcomprehension were measured by^ubtests from the 
Stanford Diagnostic Readm^Test Form A An addinonal measure, a Ooze ' 
test, was used to evaluate^omprehension. - - 

The quasi-expenmental pretest-post test design for nonequivaient 
oofltrol groups were used, and the data were subjected to analysis of 
covariance * ' 

^e»/£r The experimental group experienced highly significant growth 
00 two of the three syntactic matunty measures invesugated-mean T-unit 
and clause length Overall quality of writing at the^draft stage was not 
significant for either group, but quality of wnung at the edited stage was 
highly significant for the coptrol group Performance on measures of 
reading'comprehension and reading rate was not significant for either 
grodj) ^ ^ 

s Conclusions Findings suggest that college freshmen can learn, to 
produce sy ntacucall) mature sentenced within a brief period and that ' 
sentence combining can be learned expeditiously when controlled content 
Bused c 

* While there was no significant difference in overall quality of writing at, 
the draft stage, the improved quality-of edited wnung for the control group 
may be attributed to the concept of unproved writing The possibility exists 
that the experimental group ma> have conceptualized improvement to 
mean mature sentenVs while the control group understood improvement 
to be more close!) related to organization, development, wording and 
flavor \ • 
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THE EFFECTS OF ORAL READING RATE ANO 
REINFORCEMENT ON REAOING COMPREHENSION i 

* Order No. &1 244 10 
Armstrong, Stephen .William. Ph.O The University oi Florid*, 1981. 
173pp. Chairman: Cecil D. Mercer 

The present study of six learning disabled students was composed 
oi two parts: (a) an investigatioaof the effects of contingencies of 
reinforcement upon comprehension answecpercentage correct and , 
latency across three levels of materials and (bl an Investigation of the, 
correlations of words read orally correct per minute, words read orally 
incorrect per minute, comprehensive answer percentage correct and' 
mean comprehension answer latency. 

The results for part one are mixed. The potential remforcer 
employed was pennies and they failed to show clear reinforcing 
effects in most cases for either percent correct or latency There was 
some indication of the pennies condition increasing comprehension 
percentage when the students were at the instructional material level. - 

The results for part two were straightforward. There was a strong 
positive correlation for all six subjects between "Words read orally 
correct and comprehension answer percentage correct. All subjects 
showed a strong negative relationship between words read orally 
correct and mean comprehension answer latency and a strong 
positive correlation between words read incorrectly per minute and ' 
mean comprehensionj^nswer latency. ^ , • • 

An additional finding was that these subjects, in grades three and 
four, could comprehend material m which their oral reading 
performances were considerably lower than the guidelines suggested 
by the literature. None of the six subjects met the oral reading criteria 
commonly cited in the literature whije most subjects were able to 
achieve 100 percent comprehension of factual material from the 
reading £>as&age. 



THE EFFECTS OF A PERSONAL LEARNING LABORATORY 
PROGRAM ON THE REAOING ACHIEVEMENT A Ntf SELF- 
CONCEPT OF ESEA, TrTLE I ELEMENTARY STUOENTS 
(GRAOES 3-6) , Order-No. 8121542 

Arnholter, Ooms Joyce, Ph JD. George Peabody Colldgetor 
Teachers of Vanderbitt University, 1981. 117pp. Major Professor: 
James WhitJock < 

This study investigated the effectiveness of a Personal Learning 
Laboratoiy (PLL) program in improving reading achievement Ihiself- 
concept of ESEA, Titte I students in grades three through six. The 
reading achievement of students enrolled in the PLL program and a . 
supplementary reading program was compared with reading 
achievement of students receiving only a supplementary reading 
program. Post-test self -concept scores were also compared tn the 
investigation. The PLL pcogram worked with students exhibiting 
undesirable school behaviors 

Thfcdata were'drawn fromexisting data of eighteen ESEA, Title I 
elementary schools in one district of a large metropolitan school 
system. All students selected were achieving at or below the thirtieth 
^percentile as measured by pretest scores on a standardized * 
achievement test. The experimental group consisted of seventy-four 
students from the PLL programs. The control group^onsisted of 
Sixty -severVftudents from the schools which were not part of the pilot 
program. The control group students were enrolled only in an ESEA 
reading program and had been referred by classroom teachers &s 
eligible, f or the pflot program through a behavior checklist. Also, the 
total experimental and control groups were divided by grade levels to 
form four groups of equal number. The grade three-four experimental 
and grade five-a»x control-groups each contained twenty-five 
students. Therefore, twenty-five students were randomly selected j 
from the grade three -four control group and from the grade five-six 
experimental grou p. 

The treatment period for the experimental group was October 
through Apni Students attended thirty to forty-five minute sessions in 
the program. However, the number of weekly sessions for each y 
student varied, according to the needs of the student. The classes 
ranged from one to six students. The laboratory program constated of 
a systematic method of diagnosis, prescription, evaluation, and 
recording of individual progress. A variety of matenata and techniques 
was used to help students improve thetr school behavior. The control 
group, received only the supplementary reading program. 

The Com^Kehensrve Test of Basic SkHls and the California 
Achievement Test .were part of me school system's regular spring 



achievement letting program. Tt* total reeding percentile scores of 
Sprmg 1979 and Spring i960 were need as pretest and posttest 
scores respective*, The total self -concept raw scores from the Piers " 
Hams Self -Concept Scale, administered by the school district in 
spring of 1980, were used as posttest scores. For threading 
achievement section of this study, a two-factor repeated measures 
analysis of variance was used for the comparison of pre posMest 
scores of the two large groups A three.- factor A NOV A with repeated 
measures on one factor was employed for the comparison of the four 
smaller groups A t test for independent means was conducted on the 
posttest self -concept scores of the total experimental and control 
groups. A two-factor A NOVA was performed on the scores of the four 
§ roups. To determine the'sfcnificance of the differences, at the .05 
levef, t tests for independent means were used^hroughout thestudy, 
whenever appropriate. • ■ * \ 

Findings of this. study indicated no significant differences in 
reading achievement gain or in posttest self -concept scores of the} 
laboratory program and the Control group However, the grade three- 
four experimental group demonstrated a self-concept seore 
difference afthe .10 level of significance when compared with the 
grade five-six experimental group 1 The self- concept scores of all 
groups were in the average range. 



SUPPLEMENTARY PEER INSTRUCTION IN A TITLE I 
REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM i brier Not 8114324 

Bohac Cathdune Albert, PhD. UnNeniry of South Carolina, 1980 
162pp., m J 



The primary purpose of this study*<j£s to investigate the eff ec tiveness 
(is measured by a change in pupil reading achievement and attitude toward 
reading) of supplementary peer tutoring with Tjtle I students in a rural 
school in South Carolina. It was hypothesized tiere, would be no q gnifirant 
- deferences in the mean scores when poor readers in Title I third and fifth 
N^apde classes wh<5 participated in a supplementary peer instruction program 
^"were compared on pretest and posttest scores with non-Tide I third and 
fifth grade poor readers with similar rharaaf ristics who did not participate 
in a supplementary peer instruction program. 
x Fifteen fifth grade Title I students tutored fifteen third grade Title I 
students in reading. The control subjects were selected from the same 
school as the experimental subjects. Afl students in bath groups attended 
nental reading classes. The experimental subjects spent an 
&145 minuted each day in the Title I remedial reading class. The 
i lasted eleven weeks, 
A tu ten-training session for fiftl£grade experimental subjects was held 
.^S^onet^priortomepeerwoi^wim the third grade experimental 
~ ^stirjfects. The training period heipeirthe tutors learn how to assist a younger 
/ child to learn to read better. The tutors learned bow to give praise and 
t encou ragem ent^tobe patient, to be a friend and to evaluate the work of die 
twee. 

Examination of the data indicated that peer tutonng benefitted the tutor 
more than the tutee There were no significant differences at the .05 level of 
probability in reading achievement or attitude between the Title I third 
grade students and the third grade control students. 

There was a significant difference at the .05 level of probability in the 
means between the fifth grade samples on word recognition and in attitude 
toward reading in favor of the experimental sample. An analysis of 
covariance was used to analyze the data. 

An analysis of the posttest scores of thit CTBS (Subtest Total Reading) 
was made for the subjects used in the experiment and for all third and fifth 
grade students for the previous three years who had comparable reading 
c faan caa ri st i a as the Title 1 smrtfntt There were nn ognififn K differences 
among the scores of the third grade samples. There was, a significant 
difference between the scores of the fifth grade samples for the years 1978 
and I960 in favor of the 1980 sample. The 1980 fifth grade sample was i 
basically the identical 1978 third grade sample. It is possible that the \ 
difference in the 1980 sample was due to the treatment in the experiment. 

• It was concluded that for the fifth grade tutors the treatment was 
beneficial in nismg word recognition scores and in improvement in their 
attitude toward reading. 



EFFECT OF ADVANCE ORGANIZERS AND BEHAVIORAL 

OBJECTIVES ON READING OF &TXTH GRADERS WITH 

SELECTIVE: ATTENTION DEFICITS Order No. 8119760 

Bora Gary S, PhD Fordham Vnmmty, 1981 W3pp Mentor: Sylvia 
Rosenneld , 

Purpose Tht present study invented the effects of advance 
orgamzers«and I behavioral objectives as strategies for improving reading 
achievement skills pf children with dentin selective au^tiolSn^e 
accomplish Uus goal, the relationship Setween level of selective attention 
and the use of advance organizers and behavioral objectives within the 
% „°^^^! menl of readin S compreher^siills-was examined 

■ih^K2W y , w ^ C0Dducted 8 suthf rade classes in a 
' ddle 1 sch001 ^totalWeconsistedof%students, 

mduding 48 males and 48 feinales^ht teachers^ teams of two 
r^ar^teduithestudy Each of tht four teams was randomlv^gned to 
one of four treatment conditions; advance organizers, behavioral object 
. S"° r ^^P^s1>ehavioraJ (^jecuveslmdr control coXR 
neither advance organizers nor behavioral objectives. 
^uJf^} m selecDve attent30n measured on Hzztn % s(l%7) CentraH 

• ^T^i* * ad0ptcd by lhM ^ « 1978 >- In addiuon\ - 

^re test of reading achievement (Iowa Test of Basic Skills) was also 

*muniste«d. TJie students were then divided into high and low levels of 

l? indents were assigned to reading*groups for instrucuon at their level * 
b> <he classroom teacher. Each treatment group received a stantoS 
° f ^ advance organizers, written SXSL 
DrS,n^ B^havioraJ objectives and/or advance organizers were 
presented at the beginning of the™. During Phase 1 of this study the two 

£oups received written advance organizers and'wrjtten behavioral 
ifitf^^ students we^rc given a post test in reading comprehension 
skjk based en tests designed to iccompany the H^ghu^-MuWrSg ^ 

^J^l AnaJysis of the ***** * sigriincantVelauonship between 
^ZT 1 ^ V^^^^on. Using aXwaV 
unweighted means analysis of covar^nce wnnthe scores on the *re4*as 
U^^te and the scores on the post-test asthe dependent varabte 
tore was a significant maitf effect for treatmemNpo significant main-effect ' 

aUem *> n a significant injeracuon-between seW 
attention and treatment. » 

Conclusions On the baas of the findings it was concluded that- 
W there is a positive relationship between selective attenoon and readme 
achievement for sixth grade students; {b) at high revels of selective . 
Mention students provided with strategies such as advance organizers and 
£SS °fc VeS wdl ** ,{om wded ««* strategies such iadv^cT 
St?J2. d ^ hav,oral ob J«"v« will-perform better than students not - 
provided with advance organizers and/or behavioral Objectives- " 
W students who were low in selective atteptioivdid not significantfy 
wrorove m reading when provided with advance orgamzere ajid/or 
behavioral objecuves as compared w«h the controlg%up who receivetf no 

, r Jtl """P^ fin <""8 that the control group outperfomied the 

te™T„f ^.Tf 31 '° W ^ elS 0f Xieant attennon «> uld be,understood in 
IJ^no 0ll ^ lng - lk > unkb0 * n *<"fferencesinlteach,ng methods 
among gfpups' (b) students being misplaced in readinr groups' (c) the 

children wth setewe attention deficHs maj be viewed as macive I^T 

»jeco\ es may no»be effective unless the teacher provides help to these 

Hudemstoaa.velyusethem; this co»w be V «oed m future nui^ 
more active monitoring of treatments. - y 

„ SP*?* *« there is a need for further inCestigauofi, (a) to 

devebp techmdues to fend more acme ways to help studeks who are tow 
m selective attenooo touulize cues such as advance organ ners and - • 

behavroral objectves; (b) to examine whether a greater amount of time for 
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THE DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION OF A SEVERELY 
DISABLED READER: A CASE STUDY Order No. 811721S 

Bcme. Eouiap yiNCENT, PlfD! Mwhifim State University. 198L 242pp. 

This is a case-study of a se\erely disabled reader. The individual in the 
study is an ele\ en year old Caucasian boy who had not progressed ©e> ond 
an" equivalence of grade one in reading despite live j ears of audio- visi " 
reading4nstrucnon at school and three") ears of similar instruction at j 
/reading ceoter^PsychplogistS had diagnosed the individual as having; a 
central nervous s>stem impairment which handicapped numerous phases of 
his intellectual fun cooning. Their prognosis was' that it was doubtful that be 
would ever read significantly above his present level ' 

The case-report describes in detail the procedures that the irhestigator 
used ill, the diagnosis and remediation of the individual^ 

Etiological data was gathered from several sources, interview* with his 
parens; teachers and others who kne* him: his file at the Reading Center 
school reports: and from the indi\ idual himself As the data was gathered it 
' "-was organized under four headings for later analysis: ph\sical sociological 
educational and psychological factors. 

Therapeutic data about the individual's strengths, weaknesses and 
oehavior in reading were obtained from the administration of standardized* 
testfand informal procedures. These data *ere grouped under the four 
agns of jhe Sherman Model of Reading and Learning* sight \oc£bulary. 
decodmg^rfonnaaerrfltJe^^ 
v When sufficient pertinent etiological and therapeutic data had been, 
gathered, feco/ded m a daily diary , antonah zed, the i3\esngat6r selected 
teri learninMHjnaples which were incorporated into the remedial * 
lnsiiuctionr It »as also decided to use a language experience approach 
combine with* multi-sensory approach totouickh develop the 
indiymual's reading skills, pamcuiarh his sigfu vocabulary 

uring the sitieen weeks of remecjiatioti, tne4rJdi\idual learned i 
- hdndred sight words through a method somewriatsim^ar to StageTT-afiH 2^ 
oft the Fernald technique Words were obtained from Snfevagrexpenence 
stones or from a ijasic sight word list Each word was written in large 
cursive letters ofiio a flashcard and was learned by tracing and say mg and 
^ by writing and saying the worfl until it couki.be reproduced and recognized 
whenn was flashed 

The investigator composed sentences and stones solely from known 
sight words to facilitate the developmcntxf fluent testing and 
comprehension, $ach reading passage was typed on a primary typewriter 

Sd the same format was used each time so as dot to riamper either fluency 
comprehension.-" , * 

By the end of the remedial period the individual hactimproved in three 
of the fiaur signs on me Sherman Modefof Reading- and Learning. His sight 
vocabulary^ measured by the SlossoryOral-Reading Test; had increased 
from a raw score of thirty-four to fo/ty-five worcpZttk fluency had " 
improved and he showed that he w^ajjJeT0Tead meairmgful units of 
language » hen he read aloud His reading ccmprehensionVas good, 
parrjcylarly wr\en he *ead the passages aloud He was administered the 
Gates-Mf cfjmiue and his grade equivalence had increased from L5 to 2 C 
. at the end ofthe sixteen weeks of remediaooo. 



_ THE^FFECTS OF EXFaNDED. NORMAL, a.ND COMPRESSED 
: SPEECH, tSDER DESIGN SPECEFICATIONS; 0< AUDITOR Y 

PROCESSING OF ADLlt. BUCK. READING DISABLED 
^STUDENTS 

- Cash*. Rhoda Ijvtx, Ed b University of Southern California, 1980 
Chairman; Professor William H Allen " 

This stud> tested the hypothesis that yarymg presentation rates resulted 
° in different levels of cn tenon performance for subjects with varying levels 
of auditory perception A purpose of the study was to investigate 
appropnanS&Bgn techmques to be-used in the development of 
instructional me&a foran audience manifesting auditory assoaauon lag, a 
con duo n in which an individual requires longer than normal tune for 
comprehension of an auditory language message Design vanarjles 
investigated were rate of recorded speech, sentence length, complexity of 

- language, and inclusion or non-inclusion of visuals. 

An aputude-tf eatment-imeracuon research design was utilized, with 
auditory perception measured bylhe Shngerland Test, Leve4s 111*1 V, 
modified for removal of BUckThafect mterference, as the aptitude, ami rate 
of presentation as the treatment 

Each of the S4>adult> reading disabled black students screened for 
auditory acuity was random!) assigned to one qf three treatment groups of 

- Expanded (130wpm). Normal j(169wpm). or Compressed (241wpm) rife 
An audiorprint test was designed to measure performance on following 



directions gven m sentences varMm length, complexity, and visual 
inclusion Thr narrator was a black male • • 

1 1 .Hi? C f mt2Surtd ™^ language processing not recall Nervals of 
- , xi seconds, were provided between items to allow written responses. In 
scoring sentences were weighted on both complexity antf lengthbata were 1 
analyzed by muluple and bnanate regression techniques 

Results. (1) Main effects of treatment on scores on total CaieV Test 
kngth, complexity, visual and non-visual w ere not found (2) Main effects 
for appntude were revealed for all measures but the non-visual 
(3) Interactions of treatment and apntude were significant on all five 
measures at the .001 level (4) On the non-vKual measuremenOmder ~ 
Expanded treatment, only 13% ofthe variance" was accounted for by abihtv 

EST expansion su . bjects low audnory P'<*S 

riJff^Z^™ 9 a P utu ^ e decreased performance 

TT^^Tf** *° dechncd rate ***** (2) Expansion 
aided subjects withlow orhigh auditory processing ability, but ntt those 
with middle-range abilm Some high ability-subjects, however cfishked 
expansion (3) Long sentence? were significantly more difficult than short , 
sentences, complex sentence^ significantly more difficult than simple 
sentences, and non-visual sentences significantly more difficult than visual 
sentences The most difficult configuration was the long, complex non- 
visujjj sentence - . , K ? r * " ' , , 

a signincarjUaaoxby itself, m the auditory processing of language 
Howeverrrate . whe>«nsidered m conjunction with level of auditorv • 
perce^uaJability, prooVed a significant interaction effect on the auditoA 
pr^e^mgVlanguage (^pphcauon of design principles m the control 
a ?rP* cxlty - ^ wcluaon of visuals m stimulus materials was 
itftodjffefences in performance on vanous sentence types 
Re^nendatwns (1) Separate studies should be initiated that focus on 
ri^if! 6 r e " slQn ^ ^esu^aled m this exploratory studv so that 
^P^^^P] in^rdepenflencejDt de|jendent vanaoles would be 
refnovecy Nectary studie/coneerfi Length (iong-versus shonx 
>mpieiity (s^pXveraif complex), and Visual Inclusion (visual versus 

nC ftIJS» a/Jt^ need ? d 10 inve &igate differences m performance 
wyie^daHig an^rkodih>Lasks as opposed to differences in performance 
causecrtiijTsj^and non-Miual sumuh. (3) Learning outcomes of student 
control 0\ er ra^ of presentition of auditory mktenaJ should be studied 
W raped matdnals designed for students withWauditory proce«iht. 
,ab#v should beltK^ed kt expanded rate (5) Development of a MaSix 
should be m^sugated siMthat \anous combinauons of design vanables in 
Q^gnere^^^ f ° r ^^^i^^ 6 ^ were suggested as a guide for 
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The purpose of this iXujjf was to determine tt>e feasibtlrty of using 
oral story making experiences to improve the or^l language 
proficiencies and "sense of story" of fourth grade remedial reading 
students through select literary experiences. These literary 
experiences include exposure to select literature (a) in read-aloud 
experiences, and (b) in wordless-picture books for creative'oral 
composition experiences. 

The design of the study was a quasi-experimentaLf retest/Posttest 
Control Group Model. Twelve fourth gride students were assigned to 
, the experimental {n = 6) group and control (n = 6 ) group. Subjects 
were pretested during the first week of the study and posttested . . 
during the tenth week of me^tudy in their respective groups in which 
they were giver) The Gates-MacGmitie Reading Test, Primary B, Form 
1 (pretest) and-Form 2 (posttest) and A Look at Literature. The NCTE' 
Cooperative Test of Critical Reading and Appreciation, Form A, Part I 
U£te*t) and Form B, Part I (posttest) Individual testing sessions were 
cPWucfed for the Creative Oral Compositions (story making) in which 
the wordless picture books, A Boy, A Dog, A Frog, and a Friend 
(Mayer, 1971) was used for the pretest, and A Flying Saucer Futt of 
Spaghetti (Krahn\ !970) was used for the posttest. The Creative Oral 
Compositions were analysed by the instrument validated by iriterrater 
^reliability and designed for this'study to determine oral language 
proficiencies, "sense of story." and facittty with visual literacy Only 
th» researcher analyzed the Creative Oral Compositions because the 
instrument used for this aspect of the study was validated by high 
mter-rater reliability ^ •% 
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Procedure, ftea&aioud experiences. For • period of ten weeks, 
tht experimental and control groups met as separate groups 
approximately twice a week for eighteen read-aloud experiences at 
which times they heard and viewed quality literature rich in language. 
Each literary selection was followed by q uestions to stimu late 
discussion of the selection. j - *• r 

Of at story making experiences. For a period of ten weeks.' the 
experimental group met Individually approximately three times a week 
for the oral story making experiences at which times they creatively 
and orally composed twenty three stories to accompany the 
i illustrations contained in the selected wordless picture books 
Following the tape recorded prat compositions, the subjects were - 
given the opportunity to listen to the stories they composed bs they > 
^ viewed the illustrations in the wordless picture books * - • 

Major Findings. The data lor the oral language proficiencies and 
"sense of story'* aspects of the Creative Oral Compositions were 
submitted jo a multiple analystspf covanance Only the'postoral 
language proficiencies otfhe experimental group was significant at 
thjej>5ie,vel. • j 

me data o^the composite scores of the Creative Or ^1 ^ 
Compositions were sobmitted to art analysis of co variance. There was 
* a marginally significant difference favoring the experimental group at 
the < .05 level. The ofeta were submitted to the KruskaJWattis Test for 
* experimental studies with small samples. There was ft significant^ 
difference favoring the experimental group with H* value 0 < .025*. 

The data from the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Teste were submitted 
to an analysis of covanance and the Kruskal-vVaUB Test. There was 
no statistically significant difference, between the two groups. 



A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READEvfc 

AQnEV EMLNT 'MEASURED IN GRADES, THREE, FOUR AND 

FIVE AND BEHAVIOR DISORDERS AT THE SECONDARY 

LEVEL' . Order No. 8117598 ' 

COLTLVHO,MAJiTHAJoy,<|lD The University of Connecticut 1981 
259pp. , 

Despite research, our understanding of the variables associated with the 
development of behavjor disorders is incomplete Given the need to 
lden&rV^vanables that are associated with behavior disorders at the 
secondaryle*el. this study was Undertaken to investigate the nature of the 
v relationship between achie\ement in reading and behavior disorders, 
among students at the secondary level. ' - 

FoYty-five behavioraJly disordered and forty-five normal students all of 
whom were currently enrolled in grades seven through twelve and had 
obtained an intelligence score of 85 or above were selected frbm a rural 
public high school of Northeast Connecocut Among seventhtthrough - 
ninth grades (n ~ 46) of botjr classificauon groups, achievement as 
measured by the Stanford Achievement Test was available for fce end ol 
grades three, four, five and seven Among tenth through twelfth grades'(a , 
= 44), achievement as measured by the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills was 
. available for the end of grades three and four, and as measured by the 
Standford Achievement Tests for the end of grades seven and nine * - 
Seven hypotheses were tested through use of correlauonal techniques, 
A NOVA and discriminant funcuon analysis Results were similar regar2ess 
„ of grade-group involved or measure of reading achievement used, e g., 
vocabulary or reading comprehension The following results were obtained: 
(1) There was a significant relauonship between reading achievement at the 
elementary level and behavior disorders at the secondary level The 
correlauon ranged between 32 to ,69; (2) There was a significant difference 
between behaviorally disordered and normal students with respect to 
reading achievement as measured at the end of graces three, four, and five 
Differences were between 1 1 to 3 5 grade equivalent umts;'(3) There was 
no significant interaction between classification (behavibrally disordered or 
normal) and gender with respect to previous and current reading 
achievement; (4) The variables of reading comprehension and vocabulary 
as measured at the end of grade three were significant predictors of 
das s ifi ca n on (Jbehaviorally disordered or normal) at the secondary level 
Significant predictorrof classificauon at the eryl of gfade four and five were 
reading comprehension and vocabulary, respectively! (5) TJiere^wa?^ 
significant retanonship between cur/em reading achievement and behavior 
disorders The correlauon ranged from between 54 ti 63. (W-There was a 
S^nificarrt difference bclween bfbavioftlly disordered and norma} students 
with respecOto current reading achievement Differences ranged from 
between Jp7 to 4 £ grade equivalent unites. \ . * - 

Results were interpreted in reference to literature i n which a * 
relationship between behavior disorders and reading a enlevement had been 



reported, expectancy ^research; and attribution research. With respect to 
expectancy theory, results were interpreted in the context of a hypothesized* 
network otfexpectaQQns wruch influence student expectations, behavior^ \ 
and achievement Low teacher expectations were interpreted to have ; * 
negauvely affected die behavi#al and achievement outcomes of low - * 
achieving students. Attribution research was also int*rpfeted*as supp9ruve 
of the conceptualizauon that histQnes of poor reac^ng achievement in some 
students culminate in continuing lags in reading an^THe.developrnenrpf 
V disordered behavior at the secondary level Students' attnBuTatinsJor failure 
with respect to readihg hive been shown to influence subsequent* : \ 
expectancies for success, affective reactions to the" failure, and the 
development pf maladapuve behavior Teachers' evaluations of the / 1 
* performance of low-achieving students also have been shown to negauvel) t 
influence future teacher intentions Collecuvely. maladaptive teacher 
, evaluauons and student attnbuponal biases may influence the de\ elopmem 
of disordered behavior and ihe4>robability that lags in reading will be 
observed at the secondary le\ el Recommen dauons were offered" for ^ 
addiuonal research in which the relauonship between reading achiet emem 
and beha\ lor disorders are studied directly so mat our Understanding of ' • 
behavior disorders at the secondary level may bejenhanced. 



~ THE EFFECT OF STIMULATING SELECTED MEMORY 
ABILITIES ON THE REAPING COMPREHENSION 
ACHIEVEMENT OF ELEMENTARY GRADE STUDENTS 
READING BELOW GRADE LEVEL Order No. 8118206 r 

Davison, Kaken Sue, Ed D t State University ofNewYork at Albany. 1981 
181pp. * ' 

TKe purpose of this study was tfcdetermine the effect of stimulating % ' 
selected memory abilmes on tfce,subsequent memory de velopment and 
reading comprehension achievement of elementary grade students readme 
two or more years betow grade Jev'el 

This researcher examined the effect of commercially developed 
acuvines, administered by classroom teachers, that were designed to 
stimulate four Structure of Intellect memory functions Ten teachers from ~ 
urban schools in the upper pan of New York State were randomly assigned 
to two treatment groups They provide^ one of the following tvrJes of 
u-eatment to one hundred forty-one elementary grade students reading 
below grade level: (1) The experimental treatment, provided instead of the 
v regular remedial reading curriculum, consisted of acovibes that imohed 
me following Strueture-of-Intellea-defineq; abihues: Memoo of figural 
Systems, Memory of Symbolic Systems', Memory of Semantic Units and * 
.Memory of Sernanuc Transformations (2> The altemauve treatment 
consisted of a variety of commercially produced remedial reading activities 
that were ordinarily used by the teachers. During the twelve week 
treatment period, both groups recen ed approximately twenn hours of 
instruction in twenty five to thirty minute daily lessons 

Analysis of variance and analysis of covanance tech niq ues were used to 
tesrthe hypothesis that students who received mem on treatment actmties 
* would score agmfieantly (p <*05) higher m memory and reading 
achievement than students who received only the alternative remedial 
reading treatment, as measured by subtests of iht FigurahSpnboIic * ^ * 
Semantic Memory Test ( Blaiey and Davison. 1978) and the reading 
comprehension subtest of the Gates- MacGmite Reading Test (Gates and 
MacGimte, 1965) / 

The results confirmed the hypothesis that memorv ability coy Id be 
improved as a result of specific training. Ho*e\er. the results did not 
support the-hypothesis that reaxung/cornprehension achievement would 
improve significantly more for the group that received memory trainig 
man for the group that did not receive memory training. 

Students m the memory treatment group unproved significantly (p < 
OJ) more than those m the alternate treatment group In three of the four 
- memory' abihues; Memory of Figural Systems, Memory of S> mbohc ' • 
t Systems, and Memory of Semannc Units There were nosigmficant * 
differences in reading achievement between the experimental treatment 
• and altemauve treatment groups. 1 
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READING REXSOXTY OF LEARNING DISABLED AND * . 
FORMAL STUDENTS- AT THREE GRADE LEVELS , 

' * r \ ' Order No. 8114960 

Dowbiy. Carol AmmonS, Ed D The^Jmversjry of Alabama 1980 13$pp. « 

Most conceptualizations of the efficient reader suggest uSat he is L 
charaoenzed by a high degree of reacUng'flexabilify Research has indicated' 
that reading flexibility is a very complex skilL Howe\ er, most definiuons 
agree'that reading flexibility 'reflects the ability of the read* to vary fiis * 1 
reading rate according to the assigned purpose for reading while 
maintaining adequate compreheflaoQ Although ,the. unpojrjahce of 
developing reading flexibility is widely accepted, sesearch in thjs area has, 
beeo minimal _ ' 

The purpose of 4his study was to determine if normal and learning 
*abled students differ tn reading flexibility A sample of 120 subjects was 
selected including 20 leanunghisabled and 1ST normal subjects at the ' 
fourth, st\ euth, and tenth' grades. To measure reading flexibility, the 
dependent \ anables-ejapsed-nme and cc-mprehension-*ere assessed 
t under two/condinons ForCondinonl, student were asked to read passages 
to answer a general comprehension question; under Coach u on 2 students 
were askSd to read passages to answer a. specific comprehension question 
posed prior to the reading ^cnvit) * * 

A two-wa> analysis oF variance was performed on the elapsed time and N 
v comprehensionscoresat each of &e three grade levels to determine if a 
significant interaction existed between group" membership and coddinon 
using either of the dependent variables. A dkenminant analv sis procedure 
wa*emp!o>ed to determine if the groups were-sigmficanl\ different from 
one another and toascertain which of the vanab^s'were mott influential in 
accounting fdr the separatton between groups A regression analysis was . 
performed to determine if the groups demonstrated a sigmficanttrafrdte 
reading flexibility across grades - 

' An o\ eniew of the results of the statistical anal) ses suggests dial 'the 
nonnalstudents demonstrated reading flexibtiityai each grade lev el Speed 
was varied as appropriate to tht reeding purpose, atod comprehension * as 
measured a: an acceptable feveL Wc^ever, the degree of reading flexibility 
demonstrated was considered to be at a very Iow^ev el of dev elopmenr, and 
, no indicanon of maturation t>f this skill ^as appaxent^CToss grades 

The learning disabled students in fourta^and seventh grades reduced, „ 
elapsed time as appropriate to purpose rhoweycr, comprehension was 
consisienti} demonstrated at 80% or belo* The tenuVgrade learning 
„ disabled students cfid not vary elapsed time as appropnatcfor purpose, 

^though their accurac) and comprehension did increase to 86% when given 
. » specific purpose for reading. These results jndicaie&ihat lea/mng disabled 

stuefcnts were not characterized bf reading ftdcibilit) a\any* of the three 
a t?rade^ Further, these students.demonstrated a trend toward decrease in 
• flexible reading skills across grades. - 

Significant difl^ence did exist between the profiles of normal and 
learrung disabled students at each of the three gfSSt levels the most 
-♦significant differences were noted at grade seven. Elapsed time and 
comprehension variables were calculated to be the two variables in 
■ combmanon offering the best group prediction capabiiirv The normal " 
group consistently demonstrated faster reading speeds and belter 
comprehension tfiaiuhe learning disabled group Greater differences were 
noted beueen the groups in ability to locate specific facts in a selection as f 
compared .to general compreheniioifability 

Several similarities were generally notedjfcerween the groups Typical!), 
both groups increased comprehension as>reading speed increased. 'Also, 
comprehension and reading speed increased when a specific purpose was 
given for reading. - ' 

Numerous impb<9tions Jt>r teaching reading an d> conducting future # 
research were enumerated mm these results It is most apparent that 
reading flexibility could be given more emphasis in reading curricula of 
handicapped and normal students i>f all agesfAdditionally, more thorough 
'research is needed to delineate ih* processes involved and to indicate the 
methods rnosj effective in developing reading flexibility 

AN EXAMINATION OF REU)tN<> ACHIEVEMENT RETENTION 
OVER THE SUMMER MONTHS FOR IX) vv ACHIEVING 
STUDENTS WHO RECENTD' REMEDIAL INSTRtCTION 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR v Order No. 8117059 

Feun.LisdsovPhD Wayne State University. 'im 94pp. 

Problem^ The purposed this studv was to determine if the amounf of 
reading instrucoon received b> students during the school vear affected 
Student achievement and Aitnmer retenuonThe term "amounf is defined 
as the presence or absence'of reading specialists, Le., whether the reading 
O or did not provide remedial assistance 



-#v Method Two groups of 4uYgrade students were involved in this study ' 
' ( The first group, which was designate das the control group, consisted of 3D 
stu dents who received remedial assistance from mstruajonal" aides with " 
guidance from classroom teachers in a program for tow-achieving students . 
The" second group of 30 students, or exf*nmemal group, wert in the,same 
program b'ut in adiiaon received assistance from reading specialists as pan , 
ofanother remedial program Both groups consisted of nine- vear>old boys 
and girls. > . ~ , ; 

The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills {CTBS). level 1, was used to 
, measure reading achievement .before and after the sjpmmer of 1977, the 
1977-78 school year! and, the summer-of 1978. To determine if there were 
any significant differences between the two groups, the teal data were used 
in conju nction with the Short'form Test of Academic ApfitMfle (SfTAA), v 
level 2, to determine differences,m Pea ding achievemeaTOuringthe school ' 
year and differences in summer retenoon following th/ dimmer of 1978 
The analysis of covanance (ANCO VA) procedure was used to determine 
differences between the two groups The level of significance wadset at the ' 
G\051eveL - * x _ , * 

Results The statistical analyses indicated there were no significant 
' differences in"reading achie\ ement atne^summer rttention berween.the two 
groups of students "Die instruction provided by the reading«pecialists to - 
stu dentsln the experimental grpup did not significantly increase the 
retention of reading skills over tl»k summer months nor the reading 
acjuev ement of the spj dents during the school year. 

Concluswn In both analyses, th e.in dependent variable, which was the 
remedial assistance provided by ffeading specialists, aid not make a 
significant difference- in the criterion v armbJe5~summer retention and 
reading achievement during the school >ear With summer retenoon. the 
lack of instruction dunng the summer months appears to have had a more 
dominant effect than the amount of instruction retired trie previous * 
school vear With the second cntenoa variable, it appears that reading 
specialists were not effective in teaching reading skills to low-achieving 
students. However, aides received-instruction and supervision from both 
reading specialists and classroom teachers throughout the school \ ear The 
method of employing aides in the school district in which 0ns study was 
conducted, which is supported b> tSe research hterature, and the 
qualifications of the reading specialists suggest that the use of instrucponal - 
aides m providing remedial instrucoon was highly effective. 



\ A COMPA&A* IVE STUDY OF THE EFFpfeTS OF TW(J 
REMEDIAL READING PROGRAMS, CASlL, ANp A 
TRADITIONAL WORD ANALYSIS ABROACH WITH SECOND 
GRADE STUDENTS Order No. 8124307 

Glick, Mahcia Alwr, Eo.D Hqfstfo University, 1981. 291pp.. 
Readi n 0 is a complex skill Involwogcognitive and affective " 

* capabiht»es Reading is viewed either as a skill or an abilrty influenced ' 
% by behay^rs and attitudes. The former view stresses the cognrtive 

domain while the latter stresses the affective domain. But, there is no 
general recognition that reading concerns both the cognitive an8 
affective domains The student must learn the necessary skills * - 
involved in the reading process and still have the motivation to cead 
and have positive attitudes towards reading and learning \, 
. One reading program, CASIL, integrates both the cognitive and \ 
affective domains into an individualized program. The program is 
meant to enhance reading skills and motivation of students who need 
remediation. The one-to-one relationship between student and 
teacher individualizes instruction and allows for special emphasis on 

# week areas in the student's reading Moreover, this relationship v 
•enhances the child's self -co ncept since the child understands that 
the teacher is taking time^nd effort on his behaff . 

The purpose of this study was to test the effectiveness of CASIL 
with second graders who werd reading one or more yearabelow 
present grade level, and who had notbeen successful in lamina to 
•"•ad by/ujssroorrfor remedial procedures 1 • 

, Six hypotheses were formulated for the study, The hypotheses 
weife stated in the null mid were concerned with differences between 
the subjects in three different treatment groups on the Gates- 
MacGmitie reading Tests and, the Wide Range Adhievepent Test 

^? ^t!™*^ se « ftd oraders atte>dingSrr^TieiH^ 

school on the North Shore on long island. New York, They were 
matched on |he basis of current reading level, I.O., chro<>4c>gtcel aoe ' 
and reading level, and were randomly assigned fo one of three 
treatment groups: CASIL approach including cognitive and affective 
input, CASIL approach including cognrtive inpuTc^and * • 
. traditional structured, sequential word analysis prqfaram which 
included cognitive input only, pretests and post -t^te were 



fcdminfcttred to ail t*»h* aubjeetf Tht program was conducted from 
Mtrph through Jur* i960, for a period of twenty weeks. All subjects 

* wire fetori approwm^ery forty-atven wmmom, each peripdwas forty 
-lo forty-five minutes In length, three times a Week. 

In summary, the conclusions Tor this study were: (I^Notoneof 
the treatmen t fcrogr ams demonstrated either superiority or inferiority 
pver aoy of the other, treatment program. (2) All of the programs * * 
included a cognitite component wtScrt was success* ulin increasing 

* reading scores. (3)~ Altcff the subjects made read jng gains, as 
demonstrated by the difference between pre- test and post-test 
score*. (4) Almost all of the subjects tfomonstrated observable 

> , changes multitudes and be^viors as noted,by parents, classroom 
teachers, and this investigator. (5) Perhaps this change ih 
ittitudes/behavibrs Wa^the result of experiencing reading success 
- for the first time. (6) tKese attrtudes&ehaviors wete also }he result of . 
♦ ^hangin g self perceptions from negative to positive perceptions as . 
DSKd-cn the AnimarCrackers: Test of Motivation to Achieve. 
(7) Motivation toread/learn, to refed/learn in reading was enhanced 
•tecauae the sunect experienced a degree of success. (8) Subjects* ip * 
"me study, regardtess of treatment group, made Feeding gains as 1 
result crftheiatfrvidualized, one-to-one (orrn of instruction and the * 
relationship /hat developed between the teadher and the subject . * ' 
Jned instruction demonstrates to the student that 
tres. Someone is willing to take the timfe and trouble to * 
cial attention tp him. The studenHeets important and 

Jings bf this study suggest that if the enhancement of 
f areas comes as a. natural reauh from the enhancement of 
e areas, it might be im p lied that there is a causal link between 
the twoj. Future research should clearly control the affective 
component to see if studies that use the affective component are 
more effective than when not used, specifically with a larger ground 
subjects, over a lonfor period pf time. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF PlAGETS tHEORY OF COGNITIVE 
* DE\XLOPMENT AS A BASIS FOR .THE ASSESSMENT OF 
READING piSABILm QF A FRO- AMERICAN JUNIOR HIGHT 
SCHOOL STUDENTS AND FOR DEVELOPING REMEDIAL * 
CURRICULA' ' 

Grant. Mattte CtJoK, Erj D University of Southern California, 1981 
Chairman* Professor Grayce A Ransom .' 

Purpose The purposes of this study were. (1) to-determine if junior 
high school students of Afro- American decent, assumed to be in the forma] 
operational stage^bf Piaget's develppmentaJ sequence because'DTtheir Jf 
chronological age are at that level: (2) to stud> thel*laao*hship between™ 
the abiht) to perform on selected operational tasks and reading 
comprehension as measured on standardized reading tests (The variables 
were ethnic group membership sex, age, pre-school Experience, ' 
socioeconomic sums and reading instruction*! levef). (3) to make 
recommendations for altenng'the curriculum for remediaung deficits in 
students with developmental lag 

. Questional) Will the results of Piagetian t>pes tests accruately assess 
reading comprehension le\ els as measured b> standardized achie\ ement 
tests 7 {2) Js the sex of the student related tfcabihrv to perform on Piageuan ' 
tests* (H Is pre-school attendance related to level of cognime 
■performance 0 (4) is socioeconomic status related to stage of development 0 

(5) Can a Piageuan type test be used to idcnufy students, with cognitive 
develdjanenui lag' - ^ , 

Procedure. Tfetmg instruments composed of tes» adapted from 
Piageuan measures ofconservaiion and opera tivity and standardized 
reading tests were administered to 82 junior high schooUtudems The raw 
scores on the standardized reading tests were the dependent variables in the 
anal) sis of variance design The comprehension score served to divide the 1 
students in higher or lower levels of reading comprehension Sex. ay years 
of formal schooling, and socioeconomic level were controlled variables In 
anal) zing the data the 05 level of significance was employed 

Findings The results showed mat: (1) The performance of those 
students u scored high on standardized tests also scored high on 
Piageuan tests (2) The comparisons of boys and girls, who were classified 
a%btth, showed no distinguishable differences (3) Of the group classified 
**^nSi<!$ significant difference was found between boys and girls (4) No 
significant mflKenc* were found to exist for the variables of pre school 
.experience* grade in school at time of administering test and * . 
socioeconomic status of the student within the ethnic group • 



Conclusions The current study ha* pjovide4evi<iencetosuppon*the • 
a foeorv that students who are competent m reading comprehension skills 
funjuon at a higher level on Piagetian tasks than their peers who perjbrm at 
a lower level I n addiuon. Piageuan tasks may be a useful tool for 
diagnosing the comprehension leveTfor students *of varying ethnic 
backgrounds who do not perform wtfl on standardized tests As part of this 
ftsearch a •curricula model was devffcped to broaden thelnsights of 
methods now used to facilitate gfowtfiin cogniuve development of students 
who have been shown to possess axievelopmental lag in reading ' 
per/onriance* Through this curricula the student is encouraged to interact ' 
* with, and act upon, his environment. '£ * w 

Recommendations. The following specific suggestions are deemed to be - 
important for further study: <1) A longitudinal study of Afro-Amencan ' 
smdents comparing those wi^h reading disabilities with successful students 
who are their peers to farther focus on teaching methods which will detect 
o^fiatsiacognipveruncuoning (2) Research directed toward comparing 
boy* ancfcgirls to decrease the large number of boyswhoare showing 
rwding skills deffats'even though Piaget r s studies do not appear to reflect 
larg^ajfferen%Lfindings related to sex (3) The suggested adaptauon o'f - 
m ihexumciiU shfl|d be earned out in many schools, and studies^hould be 
made tp assess cognitive growth as reflected in improvement in reading 
comprehension aqd other areas of social functioning. 



AN fevkl^TON OF A tOMPET^NCY- BASED REMEDIAL 
HEADING PROGRAM • PRESCRIPTION LEARNING* - 

* • . Order No, 8117054* 

H4U. Waltzr Uwk£.nce. Ed D Wayne S(ate University, 1981. 114pp. 

% T^3 esearch Desig7L Readm 8 achievement growth of Hi matched pairs of 
rresenpaon Learning (PL) students and non-Prescnpuon Learning TvPL) 
students was compared over a one year period; and contrasted with a • 
^pr PaJ ^^ read f g achieNeme ^ growth of a sampfe of 31 matched pairs 

a*' 1 N1>L students over a two year period Growth was measured by 
pretest and posttest scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (JIM 

The student population was selected from five Detroit elemefRy 
schools truu used Prescription Learning instruction. The purpose of the 
stu dy was to, determine whether significan t differences in reading 
^achievement growth would be prevalentiwhich could be attributed to 
-Prescription Learning instruction. 

Comparisons of reading achievement growth were made^!th an 
analysis of variance of posgest scores with a pretest covanate, F- Value was , 
„ used to determine significance at me .05 probabilit)' le\el 
, Within group compansons of PL students wuhjpther PL students were 
made in order to determine whether significant or meaningful effects of the 
program were prevalent which were not evident in the matched pairs 
~ compansons Within group comparisons' included comparisons b\ (1) the 
number of fifty-minute class periods of instruction recei\ ed per week. 
(2) the- grade le\eb of the subjects, and (3) the school attended Cotnirive 
abilities differences and degree of profiaena m mastery o^roeram 
<- objecu\es uere e\aluated m terms of tljeir relationship to reaeine . 
achievement growth of PL students. - ' 

findings The findings of this research came short of establishing 
agniEcant effects of PL instruction when students are matched on the 
single factor of initial reading achfe\em<yit scores However, there seemed ' 
to be.a posime effect of the program for som<fPL stJJtWts^^parls6ns - 
with other PL sudents and »ith their NPL coumerparts Wncbngs 
jaclicatedthat; (1) Various matched pair groupings re\eaJeathattheie*as- 
no evidence of significant^ greater reading achievement gains of PL 1 
students over NPL students. (2) Comparisons of hichesi achie\ina1»L 
students showed that those with comparative!) higrTpretest scWmade » 
smaller gains than the mean qf the total samp> i3) Compansons of lowest 
acnie* mg PL students showed that ffiose u im comparativelv lo* pretest 
scores made greater gains than the mean of the total sample (4) The two 
veaj sample of PL students gained 11 months in tuo vears This'uas one 
month more than the 10 months grouxh attained bv the one % ear sample of 
PL students Thus, indicating an effect of the selection criteria forPL 
classes uhich kept students with sev ere reading problems in the protram 
*nen there uas little chance of success with' the type of insuicnon ■ 
provnded (5) Fifth grade achieving PLstudentt demonstrated » 
s^upenonty over^PL students more than anv other PL group 
te) Cognmve abilities differences contributed httieto differences m reading ' 
aduev ement grouih of PL students. (7) An increase in the number of firn- 
minute class penods of instruction received per ueek bv PL students (from 
3 to 5) uas accompanied b> a stepwise mcrease in reading achTevement 
growih 



- Conclusions The Sidings of thjsstudy indicate that posia\e effects mav 
be expected from PL instruction, but the> are greath dependent upon the 
jtffecnoQ criteria loir participation in the profiam. Program effecuvenett 
wul be greatly enhanced by removal of students who do not show 
consistent progress in-the early stages of mstrueooo. Students who &il to 
«jp»nd positively in the early stages of instruction are not likely to 
demonstrate accelerated progress as a result of extending their tenure in the 
program. * , 



ASSESSING THE vJltlf OF^ REMEDIAL READING 
PROGR^MN HIGHER EOUCATIQN AND THE 
TrtAfiSTOABILITY OF SUCCESSFUL STUDENT. 
PERFORMANCE TO CONTENf AREA COURSES 

QrderNo.8T23059 

Harwson, Cyrus Emanuel, PH.D*Qniversfty of Georgia, 1981. 118pp. 
\ Director Ira E. Aaron 

The purposes of this study were: 1(1) to examine the 
accomplishments, attitudes* and observations of present and former 
participants in the Reading component of the ^Special Studies | 
Program at the University of Georgia^ *hd T (2) # to solicit tee opinions of 
> othef University personnel in order to determine factors relevant to 
the success or failure experienced by students entailed during 1977- 
78, after program participation. 4 , ^ 

Jhe sample researched included 185 Special Studies students 
enrolled in one or more remedial reading courses and 46 Speciaj 
Studies students who were not required to enroll in reading courses 
Also surveyed were 83 undergraduate students and five University , 
administrator* and/or faculty members. 

Final Reading course grades assigned and Basic Skills 
Examination (BSE) scores for aJi Special Studies studente were 
. examined. Final grades assigned in ©igfit specific freshman -level 
content area courses for Special Studies Reading and non- Special 
Studies Reading students were compared. 

Selected persons' observations about the value of the Reading * 
component in terms of its influence on academic and ^non-academic 
student experiences were rated using questionnaires developed by 
the researcher. * 

ThefoHowtnfc conclusions were reached: (1) There was a 
significant relationship between student performance (as measured 
by final grade aligned) in Special Studies Reading courses and 
student pertorrnance in specific treshman-levei content area courses 
taken within one academic year of program participation. (2) There 
was no significant relationship between student performance (as * 
measured by BSE score) in Special Studies Reading courses and 
student performance m specific freshman-level content area courses 
taJten within one year of program participation. (3) lp specific 
freshman-level content ares courses, there was no significant 
difference between the performance orfstuc/ents who had exited 
Special Studies Reading courses and ihe performance of Special 
Studies students who were not enrolled in-Special Studiefftertng 
courses. (4) SpeciaJftudtes Reading Program admmistra 
faculty members pdpeived the program as having a post/ 1 
on its students, both academically and non-acadermcally . i_ 
adrmnatrators and faculty members who were not involved in the 
Special Studies Heading Ptogram were gefherally noncommittal about 
the program's effectiveness or its academic and non-academic 
influence on student participants. Undergraduate students, some of L 
whom had not participated irvtjie Special Studies Redding Program, 
generally agreed that the program was effective and provided positive 
influences 

• Significant correlations were also found among independent 
variables (family income, hiflh school grade point average, SAT score- 
verbaljfSAT score rciathematics and number of quarters enrolled in 
reading courses>and Special Studies students' scores on the Basic 
Skills Examination and their final grades in specific freshman- level 
content area courses. * 




EFFECTS OF VERBAL MEDIATION ON A SERIAL RECALL 

TASK WITH SUBTYPES OF DISABLED READERS 

Order No. SI 197*8 

Hatt, Clifford Van, EdI). Universe 0/ Northern Colorado, 198L 
121pp — < I 

The purpose of the study was \t investigate whether different disabled 
reading subgroups would benefit from learning verbal labels for random 
shapes pnor to a probe-type serial recall task Thirty-three 10-year old, * , 
fight-handed males were used as subjects m the stud> Eleven high 
comprehending disabled readers, eleven low comprehending flbsabled 
readers>and eleven normal readers were identified from reading 
comprehension scores from the SRA*Achievement Series and patterns of 
oral reading! rrors on trie Reading Miscue Inventory- 
Two sets of six random shapes were used in a nonlabel training 
oondiDon where subjects' matched corresponding shapes and-m a label . 
training condiuon where theV were taught names for each shape Each 
training condiuon was counterbalanced withm reading groups and followed 
b> a probe-type senal recall task Both training condiuons and recall task 
weac ardminisfeT^e/rmdiudually to all subjects 

A split-plot repeated measures analysis of variance and coxanance w% 
performed on th?A' dependent measure companng^nree reading groups, 
two training condiuons. and six jf nal positions, Tne between-g roups factor 
(reading) uas adjusted for effects of intelligence and miscue frequency as 
covanates * ^ 

A significant senal portions effect uas confounded ova training 
oondiuon x senad posiuon interaction AD reading groups \erbally 
rehearsed more under the nonlabel condiuon than label condiuon as 
evidenced by increased recall of senal (Jbsitiotvl (primacy effect) TJie 
labels used dtrfing the label condition may Jfrve partially interfered with 
«>£ en rehearsal strategies that had aJxeadf developed in the 10-year old 
subjects used m the study *~ 

^ddinonaJ findings showed no differences in overt rehearsal among 
groups during nonlabel and label training conditions. nor'dirTerences 
, among groups on thonumber of trials needed to associate label names with 
«!f£i were, found among groups on the proportion of miscues 
madefy category during oral reading These differences appeared 
unrelated m performance on the serial recall task. It was concluded that 
tSSt^T Id ; nt * et # ^patterns m%is study pX2l£ 
■ 7**™ on P^^pe serial recall task and neither 

£*ng disabled nor normaHeaders benefited mom verbal ti^ra to 



THE LANGUAGE LEARNING OF A LANGUAGE DELAYU> 
CHILD: A PHENOMENpLOGICAL STUDY Order No 8117444 
- Jenkins. Patricia Waluce, Ph D University 0/ Missouri- Columbia, 
19S0. 172pp Supervisor: Dr Dorothy J. Watson , 

The child who. was the subject of this study made major advance* in 
t lanfctfcge learning throughout the duration of the study. He became an 
active and determined language user in an environment that encouraged 
and promoted functional and interactional language. 

•The primary rjurpose oj this study was to investigate the language • 
learning of a child identified as language disordered and to present a 
description and analysis of the development of the language processes- 
speaking, listening, writing, and reading- of this child A further purpose 
was to study the effects pn the child's language learning of classroom k 
environments wfcich emphasized the integration of the language arts and 
encouraged natural language use. Finally, this study was intended to 

. contribute to the existing body of knowledge concerning language learning 
of children identified as linguage disordered. 

» , The child in the study is a male Caucasian of an upper middle class 
family reading in a small Midwestern town. The first indication that a 
problem existed was evidenced in his early speech. At age three he was 
Kmited to single word, utterances andtrude no attempts to use connected 
speech. This language behavior, as well as other immature behaviors, 
continued into the fourth year During the next three years many specialists 
were consulted: they offered general suggestions, and program planning 
jnduded speech therapy (articulation and syntactic instruction) and * series 
of motor exercise* Tutoring programs included instruction in letter and 
number recognition and phonics. Little progress was noted; when the child 
was eight years, ten months of *ge he was placed in^ special university 
program*. Seven, months later he was enrolled in a self-contained 
Language/Leanung Disabilities classroom in a public school * 



Two research approaches guided the present «ud# a phenomenoipgical 
approach for dan coOectioo and M.A.K. Haffidtys approach for linguistic 
analysn*Dau were collected m naturalistic settings with the researcher 
acting as both observer of the child and partiapant with the child in 
activities. Instances of the child's uses of the language processes-speaking, 
listening, writing, and reading-were collected Notations were made 
concerning the receptive and products e processes and concerning child- 
initiated and teacher-uuuat^d verbal expressions. 

The samples of language production were categorized according tp 
Halhday's initial functions of language- instrumental, regulator) , 
interactional, personal heuristic, imaginative, and informauve. The register 
(the t>pe of language used) was analyzed according to the \anabies of field 
(setnng, subject matter, and purpose), tenor (participants, their role 
.relationships, and attitude), and mode (channel of communication and the 
role of the language). ' 

Ths study was conducted over an 18-month period and data were* 
collected injwo formal learning environments: a special university program 
and an existing self-contained I^guage/Learning Disabilioes classroom in 
a public school. The theoretical orientation of the teachers in the two 
classroom settings was that of whole language: a perspective which views 
language as a system for construction of meaning, learned in functional and 
interactional contexts. 

In an environment that encouraged and promoted natural language use, 
( th3s child became an active" and more determined language user This 
^biht) and incentive totfse meaningful and personally significant 
communicanon resulted in increase^ self-initialed language (both oral and 
written). The self: initiated as well as teacher-initiated language was 
exemplified in a greatervariety^ofie^sie^^ # 

The child's responses to a givpcSf^rrsetfeigXfieldX involving - 
appropriate dialogue between child and teacher (mode), wiih an accepting 
and cooperao* e teacher (tenor) enabled him to receh e language in all the , 
functions and to produce language in increasing numbers of functions. 



A CURRICULUM FOR CHILDREN WHO HAVE FAILED TO 
LEARN TO READ IN FIRSJ GRADE Order No. 81 24309 

KoSKi, Din a, Eo.D. Hofstr* University, 1981. 127pp 

The purpose of this paper is to develop a curriculum for the first 
grade children who have failed to learn to read. 

Research has indicatesWht there are many reasons for failure and 
. no one solution to this problem. One^possibte solution ts the transition 
class. The transition class would serve as an artirnative to either 
retention or promotion. It would be a class of fifteen to twenty children 
who have failed to the first grade to gain proficiency in reading. 

The rationale for this curricuHimslems from an adaptation of 
Piaget's theory of cognitive development to the teaching of reading. 
The requirements for a student to learn to read as stated by John 
Carroll (1970) serve as a means of setting goals for the children. 
(1) The ohfld Must know the language he/she is going to team to 
mad. (2) The chrtd most learn to d is s ec t spoken words intq 
component parts (3) The child must learn to recognize and 
b^teriminate the letters of the alphabet in their venous forms (capitals, 
lower case tetters, printed and cursive). (4) The child must team the 
left-to-right principle by which words are spelled and put m order in 
continuous text (5) The child must learn those patterns of high 
probable correspondence between teqprs and sounds and he/she 
mutt learn those patterns of corresponsence that wilt help him/her 
wcognize words that he/s*he already knows in his/her spoken 
ItViguage or that will help him/her determine the pronunciation of 
unfamBiar words (6) The child must learn to recognize printed words 
from whatever cues he/she can us^- their total ponfiguration, the 
letters composing them, the sounds represented by those letters, 
and /or the meanings suggested by the text. (7) Th#thild must team 
that printed words are signals for spoken words and that they have 
meanings analogous to those of spoken words. While decoding a 
. printed message into its spoken equivalent, the child must be able to 
• apprehend the meaning of the corresponding message. (8) The child 
must team to reason and think about what he/she reads, within tht 
tfttits of his/her talent and experience. The curriculum sequences 
must take into account the child's level of conceptual development 
Children must have the prerequisite cognitive skills prior to learning a 
new still, ft is the role of the teacher to determine and teach the skills 
tw children need in order to succeed. 

The guide wHI consist of a groupof lessons that can be utilized to 
help the child pass through the stages of pre-reading and beginning 
***»ng. 



According to the Bureau of Curriculum Development of pew York 
uty CT 968), the pre-reading or readiness stage in the instructional 
J program of young children is one of challenging experiences and 
rtensive Work in conceptual and perceptual d evelopment and oral 
language. Through activities in the arts, creative dramatics and 
llerature, games and manipulatrveectivities, the child expands his 
vocabulary and language patterns. He/She teams to use language to 
Wnk about his/her experiences, develop concepts and simple 
generalizations He/She also is able to develop skills of 
comprehension and interpretation. The lessons are planned to 
bevelop those skills which are prerequisites to success and 
enjoyment of reading. ) 

At the beginning reading level the children must be given f 
materials, activities and instruction to help them build a sight 
vocabulary ^and introduce them to phonics and word structure. In 
addition, lessons must be taught that will help the student apply to 
-written language the skills of comprehension and interpretation that 
were initially developed in oral language activities. The child must 
also, with proper guidance, begin to realize that reading is a tool for 
gaining information. , x 



THE EFFECTIVENESS* 0 F INSTRUCTIONAL 'TELEVISION - 
VERSUS TEXT READING FOR LEARNING CONCEPT^ 
FORMATION FOR GOOD AND PO<£ ADOLESCENT 
READE * S Order Ho. 8120480 

Lockett, Jaime Manning, Eo.D. University of San Francisco, 1981. 
244pp. Chairperson.* Joan S. Hyma,n 

T^^u<tycomrjared the effects'* 
through instructional television and the same concept taught through 
reading^rt also investigated the independent and interaction effects of 
high and low reading, sex. field dependence- independence and 
ethnicity. 

A 2 x 2 x 2, randomized ANOVA block design was used for two 
tevels of manipulated treatment, reading and instructional television 
two levels of aptitude, high and low reading, divided aflfce 47 5 
r^ia^percenl|ronrme Comprehensive Test of BasiclKlls, and two 
tevels of gender. The Group Embedded Figures Test develbpA* by H 
L Wrtfcins was used prior to the two treatments to assess students as 
fteWdependent-independent A criterion referenced test developed 
by the ^searcher was delivered orally as a post treatment test An 
Analysis of Variance, Analysis of Covariance, and Pearson's Product 
Moment Correlation Coefficient were used in the analysis of data. 
One hundred thirty eight tenth grade students from an urban high 
a dlverae minontv «t«dent population were randomly 
selected and assigned to two treatments. Students participated in 
three segments each of two different media, instructional television 
atioiprinted text materials designed to teach the concept attainment 
and problem solving hierarchies of Robert M. Gagne. At the end of the 
three segments for each treatment aft subjects completed the same 
teat, and the results were compared. 

The first hypothesis compared the results of the instructional 
revision treatment with the results of printed text reading treatment 
forall students in the sample. It was predicted that the instructional 
•revision treatment would be more effective. This was supported 
The second hypothesis compared the results of low achieving' 
readers, television with high achieving readers, print, predicting that < 
the two groups would be equal. This was not supported 

The third and fourth hypotheses compared the high achieveing 
readers, pnnt and low achieving readers, television with low achieving 
readers pnnt, predicting that each of the two television groups would 
achieve more than each of the two reading treatment groups. Both of ' 
these hypotheses were supported. 

The fifth arid sixth hypotheses were within group comparisons of 
males and females in the television group and males and females in 
me print reading group. It was predicted that majes and females 
would achieve equally in each group. Both of these hypotheses were 
supported. 

The analysis of data revealed no independent or interaction effects 
W gender or for ethnioity. There were significant independent and 
interaction effects for aptitude (CTBS), and field dependence- 
independence. 

'The findings of this study suggested the following conclusions. 
Instructional television is an effective tool in teaching abstract 
concepts, regardless of reading achievement or ethnxTdrfferencea 



that imply difference* m acrtoeconomic level Television, as a tool, 
benefits low acnwvmg reedert more then Nrt ecnJertno, readers and 
may offer an alternative to print. SpjaAc types of imagery, still 
pictures, film, live action, graphics, and other models ma* demand 
different encoding, decoding skills than re^ding.ptstingutshing figure 
from ground is an important skill for both reading and television, but 
other skills unrelated to reading are involved in learning from^ 
television^ Concept attainment and problem solving can be learned by 
good arxrboor adolescent readers regardless of gender, ethnicity, or 
reading actoefvement All students'in both groups, were able to 
transform an abstraction back into a symbol, a flow diagram 
instructional television is educationally Significant and cost effective 
when consideration is given to the number of students served by any 
given production. . 

1 ♦ 



EFFECTIVENESS OF TASK MOTIVATIONAL INSTRUCTIONS 
ON REMEDIAL READING STUDENTS: AN ADJUNCT 
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McKrrntiCK, Mart Thalgott, Ph.D. 7ne University of Arizona. 1961. 
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This study investigated whether or not the use of specific taslf 
motivational instructions, delivered without hypnotic induction, would 
Improve the reading performance of eietnentary school students " 
reading on a remedial level. The ta$k*motrvat>onal instructions 
con£sted of two components: fantasy trips and suggestions designed 
to improve the subject's self-confidence and increase his/her -leading 
performance. 

Twenty-one students who read on a remedial level, grades two to 
six, were assigned randomly to one of three expen mental groups: 
Group I (Relaxation plus Task Motivational Instructions), Group U ' 
(Task Motivational Instructions only^and Group III (Control). Subjects 
were seen for one baseUne session and six experirnenta) Sessions. 
During baseline and each experimental session, three measure of 
reading performance (reading comprehension, reading speed, and 
word recognition) were obtained. A portable EMG system was used to 
recorr/the forehead muscle tension of each subject " ■ 

During experimental sessions. Group I received both relaxation 
training and specific task motivational instructions designed to 
improve reading performance. Group H received the sarpe speerftc - 
tadfc motivational instructions, but without Jhe relaxation. AJtfough 
Group HI -received neither relaxation training nor task motivational 
instruction, the subjects in Group III were tested weekly on the three 
reeding measures. , 

The results of the study were as folows: (1) Subjects receiving 
both relaxation training and task motivational instructions showed 
(1) a significant increase in reading comprehension scores, (2> a 
significant increase in -the number of words read per second,1tad%, 
(3) no significant increase in word recognition scores. (2) Subjects 
receiving only task motivational instructions showed (t) a significant 
increase in reading comprehension scores, (2) a significant increase 
in the number of words read per second, and (3) no sigrwAcant 
increase in word recognition scores. (3) Subjects receiving neither of 
the experimental treatments showed (1) nosignifk^inoreasein 
reading co mp rehen si on scores, (2) 'no significant Increase irfthe 
number of words read per second, and (3) no significant increase in 
word recognition scores. (4) Data for all subjects participating in the * 
study showed a significant increase in forehead EMG scores following . 
reading. 1 » 

The results of Wstudy support these conclusions. Plrst the 
treatment used resulted in significant increases in reading > 
comprehen s ion and the number of words read per second. Second, 
cheoVen appear to enjoy the treatment activities in voryin^the fantasy 
tripe and the motivational instructions. Third, children do not seem to 
enjoy the relaxation training method used. Fourth, chafes* Vfro have 
difficulty reading show greater forehead muscle teoeion f otowieg 
reeding. Fifth, an EMG recording of forehead muscie tension* does nc 
appear to be a satisfactory method to measure relaxation In 
elementary school children. In sviwi^, the resets of tNsj 
indicate that elementary school children who raw on a 
appear to Increase their reading performance faster 
remediation includes task m otiv at ional instructions. 
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the purpose of this research was to explore the effectiveness of 
Prime-OTec as an instructional strategy with adult learners who were 
defined as -mid-lever disabled readers. Prime -O-Tec is a 
comb ination visual audio-kinesthetic motor input to reading 
instarction; it is a "read along" process requiring the learner to ^see, 
hear , touch and say" the printed word while listening to teacher made 
prerecorded tapes 

The rational for this method views language as a p restructured 
cognitive process This system begins with the comprehenston and 
use of oral language followed by the ability to read and relate ideas 
through writing While oral and written language are not identical, it is 
assumed that the visual symbol systems of reading and writing are 
learned by superimposing them on auditory language. Prime-O-Tec is 
viewed as one way of assisting this superimposing of auditory to 
visual language. 

AH participants m this study were adults enrolled in the Language 
Laboratory Reading Improvement course at Venice-Lincoln Technical 
' Center in Venice, lyinots A control group research design was * 
chosen. Four specific outcomes were hypothesized. One. Following 
seven hours of Pnme-OTec instruction, the Experimental Group will 
display statistically significant greater gains than the Control Group 
m on the Vocabulary subtest of the Tests of Adult Bask: Education- 
Beading, Level M, Form 3. 7wo. Feflowing seven hours of Prirne-O- 
Tfec instruction, the Experimental group will display statistically 
significant greater gains than the Control Group on the 
Comprehension subtest of the Tests of Adult Basic Education- 
Reeding, Wevel M, Form 3. Three. Following seven hours of Prime-O- 
Tec instruction the Experimental Group will display statistically 
significant greater gains than the Control Group on the Total Reading 
score of the Tests of Adu*lt Basic fducaf/on-Reading. Level M, Form 3. 
Four. There win be a statistically significant correlation between Total 
Beading tfains made by the Experimental Group an* the highest level 
of Prime-O-Tec practice material. 

Hypothesis One was accepted at the .008 level of significance. The 
. Experimental Group displayed a mean gain in vocabulary of seven 
' months while the Control Group displayed a mean regression of one 
-month. Hypothesis Two was rejected The Experimental Group 
displayed a seven month gain in comprehension; the Control Group' 
* ° ain ** fiv * .months. This d iff erence was not statistically significant 
Hypothesis Three was accepted at the .01 1 level of significance. The 
Experimental Group gained seven months on the Total Reading score 
while the Control Group gained one month. (This data must be 
interpreted with caution due to the method in which Total Reading 
scores are derived using the Tests of Adult Basic Education) 
"Hypothesis Four correlated Total Reading gains made by the 
Experimental Group with the highest grade equivalency level of 
Prime-O-Tec practice materials The Kendall Correlation Coefficient 
was used to test this hypothesis. The correlation between these two 
variables was .45; the hypothesis was accepted at a .035 level of 
significance. 

The results of tha study concluded that the Pnme-OTec 
procedure was effective as a vocabulary building technique for adult 
disabled readers. Prime-O-Tec does not appear to be an effective tool 
to vnprove readindcomprehension. The small number of participants 
in this study (n = 20) demands that more, xesearch df this nature be 
conducted to deterrt^e the validity of the Prime-O Tec procedure 
with adult learners ^ _ t 
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•£> Corrective reading programs hav e been e\aluatecfbv assessing cbeut * 
ihonterm and long-term gains WhUe some studied e found significant 
sfion-term gains, few ha\ e^emonstrated persistence of gains o\er the long r 
term. Among factors which ha\e been correlated with gains are self-esteem 
- Ipcus of control, program design and parental perception of a child's 
academic ibihty 



Th£studv jepoftt an evaluation of the impact of a Universit) affiliated 
four-week (24 hour) summer reading program. The program ma> be 
characterised as fcitemaoc, mienshe. learner-controlled using daily 
C>&jecmes criterion measure! self-evaluation and graphing; AU 
iftn/orcemem isintrinoc ie., derived from graphic feedback ( 

The purpose of the ssudy was to determine whether or doc (I) a ' 
population of learning disabled and reading disabled children will increase 
their reading achievement after a fbufweei intensive reading program: 
(I) gains made, if any, are maintained o>er time: (3) self-esteem and locus 
of control are related to reading achievement and parental percepuon of 
their children's academic abihn : and (4) changes in self-esteem and 
changes in locus of control on the one hand, and changes in academic 
achievement on the othe r, co\ ary o\ er nme 

The stud> population consisted of 67 students (46 males and 21 
females), from second to sixth grade, referred by schools or parents because 
of reading difficulties* Sixteen were categorized as Learning Disabled. 
Small groups of students were assigned to 29 chnical interns All received 
the«*ame assessment measures and individualized prescript^ e 
programming % 

Effectiveness of the program! was determined after treatment and six 
months following treatment Jby using the following instruments: ' 
(1) Reading*bihty: Woodcock Rbqding Mastery Test, (2) Self-esteem: 
, Child Self-Emm Scale (3)^Locus idfcontrol: Nowfckr Strickland Personal 
Reaction Survey, and (4) Parental percepuon: Parental Perception Survey ■ 
(before treatment only), 

Anal> sis of variance, covanance (controlling for pretest scores and age), 
regression analysis, tests of independence and pairwtse T-iesis were, used 
At entry into-the program, the two subpopulanons. Learning Disabled and 
Non-Learning Disabled (Reading Disabled), differed significant!} on all of 
the reading achievement measures and on some of the psychological 
measures The Learning Disabled population had a greater reading deficit, 
lower self-esteem, greater degree of internal control and parents who 
perceived their academic abihn as lower than that of the disabled readers. 

Both groups made gains in reading at a rate of four months to one 
month and moved toward more internal control. Six months following 
treatment, gains continued at a normal rate. The Learning Disabled 
students were no longer distinguishable from the Non-Learning Disabled 
students in reading. 

Conclusions: (1) That students referred with severe reading disorders 
can reduce their reading cjeficits substantially (J^That such students tend 
to continue Mgfrogress normal!) (3) Whether cml4ren are labelled 
"Learning OTac-led" or "Reading Disabled," their response vo intensive 
reading instruction is similar in kind and* degree, (4) That students, 
whether Learning Disabled or Non-Learning Disabled, who have 
undergone such intervention, de> elop a greater degree of imernahn 
(increase their awareness of their ability to control their achie\ emeni) ~ 
(5) That, among students with se*ere reading disorders, gams in self- 
esteem correlate significantly with gains in reading. (6) •That paVtntSjOf 
children labebed "Learning Disabled" tend to percene their childreiras 
academical] \ less able than do parents of children labelled "Reading - . t 
* Disabled". 
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The purpose of this study was to examine reluctant remedial su th 
grade readers 'book choices of high interest, low vocabulary trade book* to 
determine uhat asj>ects of difficult) le\e%nnterest, format arjd content 
charactensucs influence reluctant, remedial students' decisions to iniDall> 
select, finish, and reject books ' Research questions »ere formulated to , 
determine the differences of these four factors among book selection 
categories of selected and finished books, selected but unfinished books, or 
rejected books. Rejected books »ere defined as books which the students 
indicated thai they definite 1> did not want to read 

One hundred suty-fourjugh interest low \ocabulary trade books were 
selected by the researcj/r according to specific criteria for difficult) levels, 
interest !e\els content and format characteristics for inclusion in the study 

The subjects, eight girls and ten bo>s, were sixth graders in two 
remedial classes at a middle school situated in a-ruhJ mid-Michigan ' - 
community Tne students' reading Jewels, ranging from 2 0 to 6 0 *ere 
determined b> the California Acruex ement Test, Form 16C The study 
occurred at the end of the school >ear 



Wrl^x Rc «iing / Aaitude Scale Elemeniar) Version (Experimental 
d k 7* a ^iunistered to ih'e remedial readers and to another group of 
a*tri graders reading at or abo\e grade level Comparison oNnean scores 
for the two groups indicated that the remedial readers' mean score was 
Significant!* lower This appeared to indicate tharIXe remedial readers 
Possessed more negame attitudes toward reading. / 

The higM interest, lo» vocabulary trade boots were made available to 
^ihe students for a penodof six »ecks After a book had been selected and 
finished or selected but not finished, the students completed an interest 
in\entoo .designed by the researcher Inten iews-wefe taped to record 
infonmaoon about rejected' books and to collect additional student 
responses about the books within the other two categories. 

Data *ere analyzed b> mean scores, frequency accounts, and chY 
* square The significance level for cru-square was set at 05. 

Characteristics of selected and finished books indicated that the books 
were of low difficulty levels and High interest Books rated as being most 
interesting had appearances and subjects/contents perceived as being 
appropriate for students slightly olde*than ago graders. The books were 
most often profusel) illustrated or picture books, and less than one 
hundred pages, 

' Giaracterisacs of selected but unfinished books indicated that the books 
were of higher difficult)' levels and less interesting: Books^ted as being 
most mteresung had appearances and subjects/contents appropriate for 
nxth gradersfChe books contained various content and format 
charactensucs which were similar to either the selected and finished books 
or the rejected books. 

Qiaracumstics of the rejected books indicated that these books had the- 
nignest difficulty levels Books most frequenth rejected were sparse!) 
illustrated or unilhistrated and longer* than 176 f^ges * 

Regardless of book selecucfc category, the amount of illustranon 
appeared to be a more influent factor than the srvle of illustrauon. 

ft was concluded that certain characteristics of the selected and finished 
books do mom ate reluctant, remedial sixth grade readers to initially choose 
andsubsequenU) sustain enough interest to complete high interest, low 
vocabulan trade books. 
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In 1975, the State Department of Education ini tiated an interactive 
television program in Western New York. Known as Tel-Catch, the system 
was designed to provide learning activities for handicapped children. The 
* " materials were computer-generated and presented over the tele^isidfa 
through the medium of commercial cablevision. The program wWaccassed 
by homes, schools, and community qenters. Parents in thirty households 
participated in the experiment and utilized the technology at home with 
ttje^hand^apped children. These parents made up the population o^this 

Research has indicated that die parent is a valuable educational 
resource. How this resource can effectively be uSized is unclear. The Teh 
Catch paren ts assisted their children to interact with the tooL The extent 
and dimensions of the parental assistance varied from household to 
/ household The purpose of tins study was to provide information about the 
behaviors of parents who had utihzed this learning tool in their homes. 

• {The central questions explored the behaviors of the parents related to 
TePCatcn and the curricular implications that could be addressed by the 
analysia of trjebehaviors. Related questions included: (1) To what extern 
did these behaviors vary in terms of the utilization of the learning toof by 
non-handicapped children (of the same family)'' (2) What were? the specie 
characteristics of the home environment that influenced the parental 
behaviors? (3) What were the specific aspects of the Amhem system that 
influenced the behaviors of the parents? (4) Using the Tel-Catch system, ' 
what suggestions would facilitate the school incorporating the parent into a \ 
viable role within the education scheme? The pursuit of ans wers to the 
ttated cjuesDons was a descriptive investigation. The parents affiliated with 
TehCatch were asked to participate A fifty-three question interview . 
schedule was prepared, and at least one parent fromaach household was 
interviewed between July and September of 1980 The interview schedule 
focused on the themes of home/school relations, educational technology'. 
^ and interactive television in an attempt to answer the central and related " 
questions * 
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Conclusions. The Tel-Catch poputan^*^feuBd to be characterized 
by parents who felt strongly abort benSf a posrtfceaspea of their children's 
academic hie. h was nosed feet they were wtihac idiiel learning took at 
home and saw the hoi* and itoetr acooos as ben* uuepaUncredients xn 
the academx progress of theii efckfrwLThe parents were vflfing to use 

assist teehnotofy in die home, . 
eaqpentiea with the school ActtntotmuKdatinoKnottbe 
ueaarlfrr ri in the efagrocm progrita and »far»eisa. The parents seemed to 
teHilty motivated towatdu^^ 
vbcvkfwedasatefn^entofanycumoihimQ^ 
■« be built around the took Educators need to recognize that students five 
very full Eves, and the quality of this living directly affects dassroom 
mp erienc e. Whether this effect enhances ccoestrcTsAssrconaarvitiesis 
penally determined by the amount of mteracooo parents and teachers 
have with each other. 
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This study examined the effects of three prereading activities on 
learning disabled ctoldren' spreading comprehension Eighteen 
children certified as learning disabled by Metropolitan Nashville 
Schools were subjects in the study. The three prereading activities 
were a modified Directed Reading Activity, a modified Concept 
Analysis Activrty and Workshe^fcctivrty (control) A , 
factorial/modified Latin Squarobfen was selected to 
counterbalance for crjfcra^tftireHfing activities and examiner 
Repeated oneway analysis of variance and Newman- Keu is 
procedures were used to analyze the data Barrett s Taxonomy.(i976) 
was-us£d*as a logical guide to develop the reading compreh' 
tests Literal, inferential, evaluative, appreciative and total t 
comprehension were the de p enden t measurer 

The results of this study suggest structured prereading activities 
f have a positive effect on the reading comprehension of Jearnmg 
disabled children. SpecifkaJty, both a modified Concept Analysis 
Activity and a modified Directed Reading Activity had a stattspcalry 
significant (p < .05) effect on evaluative reading comprehension; 
compared to the effect of a Worksheet Activity, (control). 
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fM APPLICATION Of PROTOCOL ANALYSIS IN ^ 
IDENTIFYING THE flEASONt^. STRATEGIES USED BY 
SEVENTH- AND EIGHTH-GRADE- REMEDIAL READING 
STUDENTS 0 ; • OrderNo.8118105 

SEisejrt. Jams Boy ce, Eo.D North Texas State University. 1981.*" . 
107 pp. * * 

The major purpose of this descriptive study was to identify the 
reasoning strategies used by seventh- and eighth-grade severely 
disabled remedial reading students when attempting to comprehend 
expository and iWrative prose. AdditionaJ Research Juestfens dealt 
with the most frequently used strategies; correct r - 
question? through the use of strategies; strategies i 
responding to narrative and expository prose; i 
' answering literal and inferential questions; and the strategies used by 
individual students. 4 

Methodologically, the technique or protocol analysts, adapted from 
probtem-sorying research, was Used. Ten students were randomry 
selected from those students attending a remedial reading laboratory 
in a large metropolian school district Eacjjjajefcnt was asked to 
read twelve short ps usages and tg respo*d^1he two q uestions 
fp%rw*>geach pati age by thinking aloud why each answer choice 
usataccepted or re acted. The verbal responses or protocols, which 
%*r* taped and later transcribed, Were studied in order to identify the 
reasoning strategies. Eight reasoning strategies were identified and 
the frequency distribution of the use of the eight strategies by the ten 
\ was tallied. A.ta*y wee made of the rxotocote of the coYrect 
> to each question tp order to determine the degree of , 
i obtained when me various strasfgies were used. Taiies were 
showing the strategies used when answering questions 




following narrative arid expository prose and shewing the str at egie s 
y used when responding to irtrential and literal questions. Fmafty, the 
strategies of each individual subject wot examined in order to 
^ ascertain the strategy preference of each subiect 

Results indicated that severely disabled remedial reading students 
do use various types of reasoning strategies m order to obtain 
appropriate responses to questions following prose discourse. Eight 
reasoning strategies were identified and definitions describing each 
strategy were developed. 

Remedial students appear often to be willing to sacrifice # 
understanding by focusing on a specific word in the question or 
choice and developing an answer to euquesWi based on tile 
presence or absence of that word in the passage. When remedial 
students use information explicitly stated in me passage or make 
logical inferences, they are successful seventy-five per cent of the 
time. When responding to questionstol lowing both narrative and 
expository prose, remedial students appear to remember detail better 
in narrative prose; however, remedial students, show little variation in 
the strategies selected when responding to caseations following both 
types of prose Remedial students tend to be inconsistent in matching 
the appropriate strategy with the corresponding question type. Hje 
use of the identified reasoning strategies varies greatly from one / 
* individual Student to another. Finally, pedagogical implications are 
suggested for the relationship between reasoning strategfes and 
remediation; and methodological implications for further use of 
protocol analysts in reacfaog research are cited. • <* 



HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN'S READING 

: COMPRESSION OF ANAPHORIC RELATIONSHIPS 
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Tnepurpc^eof thestuctywaatornvestig^ impaired 
. chidren's cornprehension of four anaphoric relationships w*hin 
- conjoined sentences: Type 1. Repetition of the Noun Anaphora; Type 
2. Personal Pronoun Anaphora; Type 3: Nut Form Anaphora- % 
Semanticafy Unacceptable Eryv^mentfor the Use of the Object- 

* subject Deletion Rule; Type 4. Nul Form Anaphora- Semantics*? 
Acceptable Environment fc^the Use of the ^frjnrf tnhjnrtnolsOon * 
Rule; Type 5. Pro-verb Anaphora. The effect of the object subject 
A»i*tina r»«i» ^^p^K^^> ~t T rr~i T nrrf 1 "tw eJao m as nod 

, The test instrument consisted of so: sentences fc< each type of 
anaphora. Each sentence was embedded m aahorXparagraph which 
-was followed by a multiple-choice wh-cjuesfcoo assessing^ 
comprehension of the anaphora 

Ten items from the Conjunction 1 subtest of the Test of Syntactic 

• Abilities were administered to 90 preJingualry hearing impaired (70 dS 
or greater) students in order to identify students who used the oeject- 
subfect deletion rule (Rule Users) and those who did not (Rule 

\ ' Nonusers). The students ranged in age from 10 through 18 years. 

Sixteen Rule Users, mean age 16.0* veers, and 16 Rule Nonusers, 
mean age 15.76 years, were given the test instrument on the 
anaphoric relationships. Mean hearing loss was 83 dB and 92 dB, ' 
respectively. 

It was hypothesized that both groups of students would obtain 
their highest scores on Tfpe 1; their next highest on Type Z % and their 
third highest on Type 3. Rule Nonusers, however, would score equally 
as high on Type 4 as they did on Type 3 while Rule Users would find * 
Type 4 more difficult Type 5 was predicted to be the most difficult for 
both groups. 

. A 2 (Rule Use) x 5 (Anaphooc Type) repeated measures analysis of 
variance revealed that a significant difference existed for anaphonc 
type only Utilizing Scheffe'a ratio, it was found that Type 4 was more 
difficult than Types 1, 2, and 3 for both groups. No other pairwise 
I comparisons were significant 

ft was concluded that with the exception of Type 4, both groups 
comprehended the anaphoric relationships well. However, whan me 
semantic environment aflowed the use of the object-subject deletion 
rule, comrxehenajft* of the no I form anaphora (Type 4) was more 
difficult. 
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AN EVALtjATtta OF PfeER TEACHING WITH BEHAVIORALLY 
DISORDERED ADOLESCENTS; IMMEDIATE AND 
GENERATIVE EFFECTS ON INSTRUCTIONAL PERFORMANCE 
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This study was a formative evaluation of a peer teaching package. 
The purpose was to investigate the effects of a peer teaching package 
on the leaching performance of directly trained adolescent subjects 
and subsequent effects on the performance of theirJearners. 
Generative effects of the peer teaching procedure were observed in 
successive peer teacher* learner dyads not directly trained by 
teachers. This study used an across subject multiple t baseline design 
to study peer instructional behavior dunng daily training sessions and 
concomitant tearner spelling test achievement scores^esults 
showed that an learners completing the study were successful in 
meeting an established criterion Learner performance on dairy 
spelling tests increased considerably when intervention in the form of 
peer instruction occurred Peer use of the instructional strategy 
varied greatiy but all peer teachers consistently used the 
recordkeeping and graphing strategies as described in the peer 
i l ee ch i ng package. 
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^THE EFFECT OF ENCOURAGING PARENTS OF LEARNIJ*? r 
DISABLED CHILDREN WITH READING DIFFICULTIES TO 
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The purpose of this study wa* to investigate the feasibility of a 
training program to encourage the parents of intermediate school* 
teeming disabled student* to mate changes into home reacting 
environment that would sestet their cttfdnjn in nMdmg development % 

Twenty seven famstes volunteered to pertdpste in tie study, 
eighteen as p a rt qi psnt s who attended twee ai ssS ngs end nine as 
controls. At the w eefci ua the importance of reading in tie home, the 
selection of current books popular with adolescents and behavioraJ 
management techniques were discussed These topics represent 
three broad areas of reed ing development in which home factors 
appear to influence. 

The study waadeeigned as pre-experimentaf in the natural setgng. 
The data wesooiected through questionr^ires and reading exercises 

i Ihe chidren- ♦ by their parents at the beg inning of the 
study arfd sixteen weeks later. The date was analyzed by means of the 

i the vosjntery nature of the participation and the use of non- v 
standardized instruments 'and procedures for data collection the 
results of this study must be interpreted with extreme caution. The 
results indicate that parents were wilting to make changes in the 
home reading environment to* assist then* children in developing - 
reading skits. However, the results of the children's performance on 
reading exercises indicated mat the children of the pa^icipams did 
not increase thaw reading atofirty significant^ more than the children % , 
of the controls duringjhe si xt ee n week period. j - 



Subjects in this study were seventy-four academically 
underprepared college students attending the State University of New 
York College at Old Weetbury, and who had been recommended to x 
take a reading course, based on their scores on the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test, HI. The subjects were comprised of an 
experimental and a control group whose reading instruction 
emphasized integrated reading/wriungltrategjes and traditional 
(non- integrated) methods, respectively. The Sequential Tefi of 
Educational Progress (STEP) Test lit Reading! Level J, Forms X and Y 
was administered as admeasure of reading comprehension Holistic 
evaluation and analysis of specific linguistic variables* were used to 
assess the quality, of wntten responses to an investigator- constructed 
reading/wnting cbmprebejnsion test A total of six wntten responses 
(pre-, mid-, and ^post-test reading/writing comprehension tests and 
wnting samples/wens obtained for each subject. A reading and a 
writing attitude scajeWre also administered to as ses s affective 
changes. / 

No significantdrfferences were hypothesized between students in 
the experimental and control programs m (1) written responses to a 
reading/ wr ifengxompnjhensjon test as measured by holistic scoring; 
(2) wntten responses to a reeding/ wnting comprehension test as 
measured by an analysis of speCffic bngutsbc wiabtea; (3) reading 
comprehension as measured by the STEP Test (4 ) written responses 

, to a composition topic as measured by holistic sconng; (5) written 
^responses to a composition topic as measured by an analysis of 
specific linguistic variables; (6) attitude* toward reading as measured 
by the Estes£cales To Measure Attitudes Toward Reading; and 

, (7) attitudes toward wnting as measured by the Daly and Miser 
Instrument To Measure Writing Apprehension. - * 

Test data were subjected to two types of statistical analyses; (1) t- 
tests of related means, and (2) analyses of co variance F -tests. 

The major findings showed that stf nificant differences (.05 or 
beyondUvere observed in the two groups in the direction of the 
experimental subjects' (1) written responses toan investigator- 
constructed reading/wnting comprehension test as measured by 

, holistic evaluation; (2) reading comprehension as measured by tie 
STEP Test; and (3) attitudes toward reading and attitudes towsrd 
writing. No overall significant differences were observed hotwspn tie 
two groups in (1) writing ability (written responses to a composition 
topic) as measured by holistic evaluation and an analysis of specific 
inguistic variables; and (2) wntten responses to an investigator- 
constructed reading /writing comprehension test as measured by an 
analysis of specific linguistic variables. However, two hotistic 
variable><accurate and inaccorate response) and three linguistic 
variables (number of t- units, number of coordinate connectives, and 
word count) indicated significant improvement of the experimental 
group over the control group . \ \ 

The ftndmgs have led this researcher to the following conclusions: 

(1) It appears feasible to use writing to improve the reading 
comprehension of academically underprepared college students. 

(2) Holistic scoring as welt as an analysis of specific linguistic 
. variables appear to be effective means of evaluating written 

summaries obtained in response to rieas generated' from written 
discourse (3X The expen mental Jstjects' written compre he nsion of 
Kjeas appeared .to be positively influenced bythe emphasis on writing 
for expressive as well as receptive -mooes of language 
communication (4) Subjects in the integrated reading/writing group- 
i demonstrated more positive ajttudes toward reading and writing than 
subjects, in the traditional non* integrated group. ~ 



USING WRITING TO IMPROVE THE .READING 
COMPREHENSION ABILITIES OF ACADEMICALLY 
UNDERPREPARED COLLEGE STUDENTS Order No. 81 24318 
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The major purposes of this investigation were: (1) to determine if 
the re l ati o nsh ips between reading and wnting can serve as a 
functional pedagogical tod to improve the reefing comprehension of 
academically underprepared cortege students, (2) to determine the 
•fleets on students' wnting abtdry'ot an instructional program of 
reeding that is integrated w<h writing, (3) to determine the effects of 
Integrated reading /writing strategies on students' attitudes toward 
needing, and (4) to determine Ihe'eflects of integrated . 
gp^ng/wnting instruction on students' attitudes toward witting. 
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Previous^ading theotyand research support the relationship of 
conceptu^fskiDs and reading comprehension However, little^has 
been dose to directly assess the relationship of the instructional \ 
development of conceptualization to improved reading ^ 
comprehension The purpose of this study was to evaluate the 
effectiveness of an instructional strategy based upon a concept 
development format The concept development approach used was 
based jupon the model of Frayer, Ghatafa, ancftyausmeier (1974) and 



- consisted of a sequence of four questions that proceeded from the 
concrete to the abstract level of understanding The questioning 
sequence was direct e d at the ma)or concept underlying the mam idea 
in an attempt to buiktihe conceptual background of the reader prior 
to the reading comprehension task . 

This study used 22 middle end tffehtchool lee/ning^isabied 
student*to compere the instnjctionar approaches. The eqmparisdh 
©roups included: a grougfrhich received a teaching' approach based 
upon a simple^emen/about the content oi the story and the' need 
t> reed it very casef undesignated the Traditional Strategy), a group 
**>ich received arteachmg approach based upon the development of 

* an underlying concept in the story through the use of a questioning 
sequence (designated the Questioning Strategy); and a group which 
rec e i v e d a variety of instructional strategies in the respective 
daserooms (obsignated the Control Group). 

. Five research questions were addressed with the following results 
(1) What is the effect of the questioning procedure on long-term 
comprehension? Long-term comprehension was assessed by.pre- 
and post-tests on the Woodcock Passage Comprehension subtest 
While a differential effect was found indicating the questioning 

* strategy did have an effect it did not attain significance. (2) What is 
the effect of the questioning procedure on the amount of information 
remembered over a perkxj of Uelve weeks? The amount of « 
information retained over lime was' measured by a teacher- made test 
No significant effects were noted among the two experimental groups. 
(3) What is the effect of the questioning procedure on the dairy rate of 
correct responses to a comprehension task? Dairy responses to 
comprehension questions from me Reading tor Concepts Series were 
measured There was a highry significant difference m the success 
and failure rates of the two experimental groups indicating that the 
questioning strategy is most effective in producing an improved 
immediate comprehension performance. (4) vyili the questioning 
procedure be equally effective in increasing the long-term 
comprehension of both relatively good and poor readers within the 
reeding disabled group? This question could not be analyzed due to A 
samples too smafl to analyze with- any statistical reliability. (5) Wilt the 
questioning procedure^ equally effective in increasing correct 
responses to factual and inferential questions found in the Reading 

for Concepts Series'* There was no significant difference between the 
response rates for literal or inferential questions in either of the two 
experimental groups. 

In summary, this study indicates that there may be a relationship 
between instruction in concept formation and improved reading t 
comprehension improvement was noted for both immediate and long 
term eomprenension performance, although the long term effect only 
approached but did not attain significance. It would appear that if fte 
concept is developed in an interactive questioning strategy prior a the 
reading assignment, immediate reading comprehension performance 
improves in adolescent learning disabled students, but does not , ' 
gener ate e to improved long term comprehension. 

The instructional strategiesused in this stud^seemed to have no 
(Wferewiil effect upon the amount of information Retained over time ^ 
or upon the answering of literal or inferential 'comprehension 
q uestio ns. They resutt%did not clarify the issue of how to improve 
higher order question responses: * 
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